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THE cut on the cover is a reproduction of the Book- 
plate of The Institute of Paper Chemistry. The draw- 
ing, entitled, “the Papermaker,” first appeared in 1698 
in the Book of Trade by Christoff Weigel. This par- 
ticular reproduction has been copied from an illustration 
appearing on page 43 of Dard Hunter’s book “Paper- 
making Through Eighteen Centuries,” published in 
New York in 1930 by William Edwin Rudge. THE 
INSTITUTE is greatly indebted to Mr. Hunter for per- 
mission to use the illustration. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
A brief history of the association from its founding in 1848 to 
1948, its present organization and operation, summarized pro- 
ceedings for the period from January, 1940, to January, 1948, and a 
directory of members as of December 31, 1947. Washington, D.C., 
The Association, 1948. 1219 p. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


HovuceEn, Oar A., and Watson, KENNETH M. Chemical proc- 
ess principles. New York, Wiley [c1943-47, reprinted 1948] 
3 v. Part 1: Material and energy balances. p. 1-436 + 48 p. 
Part 2: Thermodynamics. p. 437-804 + 48 p. Part 3: Kinetics 
and catalysis. p. 805-1107 + 48 p. 


KIRKBRIDE, CHALMER G. Chemical engineering fundamentals. 
Ist ed. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 419 p. 


SHERWOOD, THOMAS K., and REED, CHARLEs E. Applied mathe- 
matics in chemical engineering. Ist ed. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1939. 403 p. 


TYLER, CHAPLIN, Chemical engineering economics. 3d ed. New 
York, etc., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 321 p. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Kose, KENNETH A, Inorganic process industries. New York, 
Macmillan, 1948. 371 p. 


CHEMISTRY, ORGANIC 


Huntress, ERNEST HAMLIN. The preparation, properties, 
chemical behavior, and identification of organic chlorine com- 
pounds. Tables of data on selected compounds of Order III. New 
York, Wiley, 1948. 1443 p. 


Orcanic Reactions. Roger Adams, editor-in-chief. New York, 
Wiley [c1948] v. 4. 428 p. 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICAL AND THEORETICAL 


DANIELS, FARRINGTON. Outlines of physical chemistry. New 
York, Wiley, 1948. 713 p. 
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COLLOIDS 


HarTMAN, Rosert J. Colloid chemistry. 2d ed. Boston, New 
York, etc., Houghton Mifflin Company [cl1947] 572 p. 


Verwey, E. J. W., and OverBeEk, J. TH. G. Theory of the 
stability of lyophobic colloids ; the interaction of sol particles hav- 
ing an electric double layer. With the collaboration of K. Van 
Nes. New York, etc., Elsevier Publ. Co., 1948. 205 p. 


DISTILLATION 


Rospinson, CLARK SHOVE, and GILLILAND, Epwin RICHARD. 
The elements of fractional distillation. 3d ed. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1939. 267 p. 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING 


Hypravtic Institute. Standards of Hydraulic Institute [8th 
ed. New York, The Institute, cl1947] loose-leaf folder. Various 


paging. 
INFECTION AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Dusos, RENE J., ed. Bacterial and mycotic infections of man. 
Philadelphia, etc., Lippincott [cl1948] 785 p. 


PAPER—COATED 


BetcHer, V. A., BINGHAM, R. T., BLount, R. F., Brooks, 
A. M., Haywoop, GERALD, Lyons, S. C., O’NeIL, C. J., SUTER- 
MEISTER, EDWIN, and WILLETS, W. R. Pigments for paper coating, 
prepared under the direction of the TAPPI Coating Committee. 
TAPPI monograph series no. 7. New York, Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 1948. 135 p. 


PAPER MAKING AND TRADE 


Tue Pup and paper manual of Canada; a publication that 
keeps pace with current developments in equipment, describes 
ideas for maintaining of plant machinery and provides a catalogue 
of the equipment and supplies available to the pulp and paper 
industry of Canada and Newfoundland, with an extensive classi- 
fied index of equipment and supplies. 16th ed. Gardenvale, Que., 
National Business Publications, Ltd., 1948. 379 p. 


POLYMERS AND POLYMERIZATION 
Bawn, C. E. H. The chemistry of high polymers. New York, 
Interscience Publishers, 1948. 249 p. 
PRINTING—DICTIONARIES 


LJUNGBERG, Hans, comp. Typografisk ordlista; fackuttryck pa 
svenska, tyska, engelska och franska. 3. omarb. och vasentligt 
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utdk. uppl. Stockholm, Bréderna Lagerstroms Forlag, 1948. 
134 p. 
RESEARCH 
KILLeFFER, D. H. The genius of industrial research. New York, 
Reinhold, 1948. 263 p. 
STEAM—TABLES, CALCULATIONS, ETC. 


KEENAN, JosePH H., and Keyes, FRrepertck G, Thermody- 
namic properties of steam, including ‘data for the liquid and solid 
phases. Ist ed. New York, Wiley [c1936, reprinted 1948] 89 p. 
+ 1 fold. table. 


THERMOCHEMISTRY 
WENNER, RatpH R. Thermochemical calculations. Ist ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 384 p. 
THERMODYNAMICS 


Dopce, Barnett F. Chemical engineering thermodynamics. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1944. 680 p. 


WEBER, Harotp C. Thermodynamics for chemical engineers. 
New York, Wiley [c1939, reprinted 1947] 264 p. 











Survey of Periodical Articles 


The following are abstracts of opinions expressed by writers in 
the technical journals. The Institute of Paper Chemistry takes no 
responsibility for the opinions here summarized. 


ALKALINE PROCESSES 


SERGEANT, S. V. The kraft wood-pulp process. Indian Pulp 
and Paper 3, no. 1: 14-15, 23; no. 2: 79-82 (July, August, 1948). 
The author discusses the soda process of wood pulp manufacture, the 
properties of the pulp, the modifications leading to the kraft process, the 
characteristics of kraft pulp, and the chemistry of the process. A flow sheet 
is included. R.R. 
ALKALINE PROCESSES—FURNACES 


KRISHNASWAMY, S. R. Tomlinson furnace for a sulphate pulp 
mill. Indian Pulp and Paper 3, no. 1: 37, 39, 42-3 (July, 1948) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 18: 497. 

The author considers the theory, operation, and economics of the Tomlin- 
son recovery furnace. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


Enezso, LENNaRT. Isolation of thermophilic cellulose bacteria 
by agar plating. Svensk Kem. Tid. 60, no. 8: 176-8 (August, 
1948). [In English] 

The author presents a method of isolating thermophilic cellulose bacteria 
on an agar medium. His preliminary results indicate that thermophilic cellu- 
lose fermentation—when caused by mixed cultures—is a symbiotic process, 
and that the various products of fermentation result from the activity of 
these different organisms. B.F.S. 


Jackson, S., and HINSHELWoop, C. N. The training of bacteria 
to new carbon sources. Bact. lactis aerogenes and d-arabinose. 
Trans. Faraday Soc. 44, no, 8: 568-74 (August, 1948). 


Bacterium lactis aerogenes utilizes p-arabinose (1) only after a lag of 
several days; however, when growth once occurs, the cells are adapted and 
the subsequent lags are normal. When the organism is grown in a mixture of 
(1) and another sugar, the organism does not become adapted to (I). The 
authors demonstrated that cultures obtained from single colonies did not 
show much difference in their response to (1). The results are discussed in 
relation to the problem of the nature of variants and also in relation to some 
general aspects of the kinetics of cell reactions. B.F.S. 


BAGASSE 
Rag, WILuIAM F., Utilization of waste bagasse from sugar-cane. 


Pacific Plastics 6, no. 10: 20, 22 (October, 1948). 


About half of the bagasse produced—8-10 tons for every ton of raw sugar— 
is burned for power and light for the mill; the remainder must find another 
outlet. Research by the Kekaha Sugar Co. in Hawaii on the impregnation of 
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bagasse with a thermosetting phenolic-type resin has resulted in a new hard- 
board which is economical, termite and moisture resistant, and attractive in 
the natural state; it can be painted or covered with paper overlays, and works 
much like wood. Plans are now under consideration for a full scale produc- 
tion plant. R.R. 


BOARD 


Anon. Commodity reports. Fiberboards. Unasylva 2, no. 4: 
195-8 (July-August, 1948). 


The manufacture of fiberboard originated in the United States from 
attempts to utilize wood waste from the paper industry. The world’s present 
productive capacity is centered chiefly in North American and Europe. In 
1947, U. S. production was 1,100,000 metric tons, Sweden was next with 
235,000, and Canada third with 124,000; the estimated world production was 
1,700,000. Sweden, Norway, the United States, and Canada are the greatest 
per capita consumers, and Sweden, the United States, Finland, and Canada 
the greatest exporters. Wallboard comprises about 65% of all Swedish and 
about 32% of all U. S. exports. The United Kingdom is the largest importer 
of fiberboard. During the past few years, fiberboard exports have increased 
but, because of exchange difficulties and governmental restrictions, have not 
met the potential demand. Many additions are being made to existing plants 
and new factories are being erected or planned in Australia, Austria, Finland, 
France, French Union, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, United Kingdom, Russia, United States, and Yugoslavia. R.R. 


Husert, Ernest H. Wood residues for wallboards. Chemurgic 
Digest 7, no. 10: 8-9 (October, 1948). 


Wood residues in America total about 109 million tons annually; in addi- 
tion, bark equals 27.5 million and lignin and chemical waste 8.6 million tons. 
Among the possibilities for utilizing these wastes is the diversified market for 
wallboards of all types. Two principal processes are used in the manu- 
facture of wallboard from wood waste: the wet process, requiring large 
quanitities of water for grinding, beating, hydrolyzing, etc., and the dry 
process. In the wet process, the hydrolyzed fibers form the binding material ; 
in some cases a chemical binder is added, and in two processes brown-rotted 
wood forms the binder. The dry process utilizes dry fibers, shavings, or 
sawdust held together by a chemical binder. The process cycle is relatively 
short and the board requires little conditioning after it leaves the hot press. 
Bark fiber may be used in almost any proportion with wood. A dry process 
developed by the Monsanto Chemical Co. is based on the use of a thermo- 
setting binder having high moisture resistance and requiring only 2 to 5% of 
converted binder in a finished board of dry shavings and sawdust. A tempera- 
ture of about 300° F. and pressures of 100 to 600 p.s.i. are required. The 
boards have densities of 0.5 to 1.2; the weight of %-inch board may vary 
from 0.9 to 2.3 Ibs./sq. ft. A wide variety of products results from varying 
the percentage of binder, size of wood particles, and pressure. About a ton 
of wood waste is required for 1000 sq. ft. of board. Research is also being 
conducted on the use of logging slash in the manufacture of building boards 
and other wood products. R.R. 


BOARD MILLS 


Anon. Million dollar program at Victoria Mill. Pulp & Paper 
22, no. 11: 66 (October, 1948). 
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Included in the million dollar modernization and expansion program of the 
Victoria, B.C., property of the Sidney Roofing & Paper Co., Ltd., is a Pusey 
& Jones six-cylinder 82-inch trim board machine with driers and press 
section acquired from the Sorg Pulp Co. It will produce 35 tons a day and 
will free the two existing paper machines for increased felt capacity. The 
new roofing division has more than twice the present roofing capacity of 60 
tons a day of board and felt and 10 tons a day of groundwood. The plant in- 
terior is to be decorated according to the specifications of color engineers to 
provide minimum eye fatigue and maximum efficiency. New buildings are 
being constructed for housing the stock preparation equipment and the Pusey 
& Jones machine. One Hydrapulper is a continuous machine for processing 
waste paper and the other is a batch type for processing virgin pulps. The 
new stock preparation building will also serve as the main plant entrance. The 
new Fibrerock Division plant is now in operation, producing a rigid struc- 
tural fireproof insulating sheet or slab. In conclusion, the names of the com- 
pany officials are given. R.R. 


Anon. Mobile Paper Mill Company’s new $1,000,000 paper 
machine installation completed. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, 
no. 10: 18, 20 (October, 1948); Pulp & Paper 22, no. 11: 80 
(October, 1948). 


Reference is made to the installation of a five-vat cylinder board machine 
(with provision for two additional vats) which has been completed by the 
Mobile Paper Mill Co., Mobile, Ala. The machine has a speed of 600 ft./min. 
and is driven by a variable speed turbine. No headboxes are employed on 
the machine; the stock is pumped directly into three mixing pumps which 
feed the five vats. The company was the first mill in the South to produce 
groundwood pulp from southern pine. One Roberts grinder produces 50-60 
tons of groundwood pulp per day; provision has been made for the instal- 
lation of a second unit, which will bring the production to 200 tons per day. 
The entire furnish consists of groundwood pulp. Besides a variety of board, 
the Mobile Mill and its affiliates are producers of wood pulp bath mats (Sani- 
Mats), beverage coasters, and folding and setup boxes. ES. 


BOARD SIZING 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CoMpPANy. Wax sizes improve board 
quality. Fibre Containers 33, no. 9: 58 (September, 1948). 


Reference is made to two new wax emulsions developed by the company, 
Alwax and Waxine, which can be used in conjunction with rosin sizes for 
improving the quality of paper and board. Both are manufactured from sev- 
eral kinds of petroleum waxes in various types of water-dilutable emulsions 
which show marked stability to alkaline and acid conditions. Applications to 
various types of boards are listed. E.S. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


Anon. Self-displaying boxes. Modern Packaging 22, no. 2: 
124-5 (October, 1948). 


To make it easier for merchants to set up displays, packages have been 
developed for table, stove, and place mats which turn into effective displays 
as they are opened. In one container, the _ethylcellulose- wrapped mats are 
mounted on a section of board which is pulled up with the lid when the box 
is opened, and two folded wings of this section spread out, exposing the mats. 
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On each wing are sales copy and sketches of ways in which the mats may be 
used. The construction is described and illustrated. A book-type package for 
mats can be spread open on the counter, partly opened and placed end to 
end as a vertical display, or left closed for massed displays. Family identifi- 
cation is featured in the package designs. R.R. 


Detson, Louis E. A new form of looseleaf binding. Am. Paper 
Converter 22, no. 10: 6, 32 (October, 1948). 


The author has patented a means for bundling and binding a collection of 
articles, such as sheets of paper. The articles to be bound are arranged in a 
pack with recesses or indentations at opposite edges. The binding means is 
flexible cord, wire, or chain fastened to a face part of the bundle by a button. 
The binding means is wrapped around the bundle, passing through re- 
cesses, and is wound around the anchor, holding the articles together in a 
given relation. An expandable wallet containing envelopes is used to illustrate 
the idea. Illustrations are included. The invention is covered by U. S. patent 
2,318,677, issued May 11, 1943, and reissued Aug. 24, 1948, under —" 


GENERAL Foops CorporaTIon. Diamond Crystal Salt Division, 
St. Clair, Mich. New salt package outmodes shakers in hospitals, 
railway diners, on airplanes. Packaging Parade 16, no. 189: 68 
(October, 1948). 


New individual corrugated salt and pepper packets are now available for 
institutional packaging. They save the loss of expensive salt and pepper 
shakers, and their cleaning, filling, and sterilizing, and provide caterers with 
a simple means of including salt dispensers in boxed lunches. Private label 
imprints can be put on the packets. Illustrations are given. R.R. 


LAHEY, RicHarp W. New retaining doors for boxcars. Chem. 
Eng. News 26, no. 41: 3056 (Oct. 11, 1948). 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. of Chicago is marketing a new one-piece re- 
taining door in standard sizes of 3, 4, and 6 feet high by 7 feet 2 inches wide. 
These doors are used for barricading doorways of boxcars when loaded with 
bulk products, such as silica sand, ground phosphate, soda ash, salt, crushed 
slate, ground lime, and fertilizers. Loads up to 120,000 pounds have been 
retained by these doors. They are constructed of plies of 100-pound basis 
weight kraft water-repellent liner board reinforced with steel strapping be- 
tween the plies of board. ESS. 


McKean, NorMaN F. Display installation. Modern Packaging 
22, no. 2: 134-6 (October, 1948). 


A summary with tabulated data is given of the replies to a questionnaire 
sent to national advertisers regarding the best means of installing displays. 
Installation by company representatives and request mailings were most 
favored for both interior and window displays. Other methods suggested were 
by a display firm, jobber representative, and inclusion in the shipment. Ex- 
terior store displays were also considered. The most frequently recommended 
method for increasing the percentage of display use was more and greater 
supervision. Dealer preferences and practices in drug and grocery stores are 
analyzed in greater detail, and a check list is given of points to consider both 
before and after displays are ready for distribution. R.R. 
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BOARD TESTING—PHYSICAL 


BrEcHT, WALTER, and Bauer, ALBERT. Resistance to ply sepa- 
ration of couched papers and boards. Das Papier 2, no. 13/14: 
225-8; no. 15/16: 288-90 (July, August, 1948). [In German] 


The authors studied the effects of moisture content, couching pressure, 
freeness of stock, and type of fibrous raw materials on the resistance to ply 
separation (1) of the finished sheet, In determining (1), special use is made 
of the Schopper tensile strength tester (11) but, in this case, the two layers 
of a paper test strip are partly separated from each other, the one being 
fastened by the upper and the other by the lower clamp of (II) (cf. B.I.P.C. 
10: 347). The weight required to separate the plies is a measure of (I). The 
formation of the various test sheets and details of the test are fully described. 
The effect of moisture content of the paper layers at the time of couching is 
important. A sheet of high water content (92-93%) in either layer at the time 
of couching shows the highest (1). As the water content decreases, (1) drops 
sharply at first, but only rather slowly after the water content has reached 
80%. Below 70%, the rate of decrease in (1) is again fairly rapid. At a high 
water content, the higher the degrees Schopper-Riegler, the greater is (1). 
This relationship no longer holds when the water content (at the time of 
couching) is lowered. The pressure applied during couching had very little 
effect on (I). In general, (1) depended on the quality of the pulps used in 
the paper plies. Thus, papers having mechanical pulp plies showed far lower 
values for (1) than did those made from unbleached sulfite or kraft_pulps. 
Detailed tabulated data and graphs are given. L.E.W. 


Quinn, Don. The Mullen or Cady bursting test. Fibre Con- 
tainers 33, no. 9: 77 (September, 1948). 


The author discusses the desirability of specifying the clamp pressure in 
the Mullen bursting strength test in p.s.i., in spite of the fact that the average 
readings will be appreciably lower. However, a maximum clamp pressure will 
insure far more consistent results between individual tests and between aver- 
ages than can be secured otherwise. Lower averages could be compensated for 
by reducing the standards. ES. 


BROOM 


JayME, GeorG, and HarpDERS-STEINHAUSER, MARIANNE. The 
broom plant, a botanical-anatomical report. Das Papier 2, no. 
15/16: 276-87 (August, 1948). [In German] 

The authors present a comprehensive anatomical study of the broom (1), 
Sarothamnus scoparius Wimm., which was made quite independently of its use 
as a raw material in papermaking. An extensive series of photomicrographs is 
given in which the pulps from the wood and bark of (I) are compared with 
those obtained from aspen and spruce. Cell separation was effected by an 
abbreviated sodium chlorite-acetic acid maceration. 21 referenecs. L.E.W. 


CELLOPHANE 


Anon. Dulany goes pictorial. Modern Packaging 22, no. 2: 
118-20 (October, 1948). 


John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, Md., has adopted a new cellophane 
wrap, rotogravure printed in seven colors, for its frozen food packages. A 
simulated window gives the illusion that ‘the purchaser is looking through 
the cover and at the fresh product. Sales increases of over 30% are attributed 
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to the new wrap. Waxed paper printed in three and four colors was formerly 
used. R.R. 


CELLULOSE 


Hermans, P. H. Ratio of crystalline-amorphous regions in 
cellulosic fibers. J. chim. phys. 44: 135-40 (1947); C. A. 42, no. 
10: 3561 (May 20, 1948). [In French; abstract in English. Ab- 
stract only available] 


Crystalline regions are defined as those which contribute to maxima in 
x-ray diagrams, the remainder of the fiber being considered amorphous. 
Chemical evaluations of the crystallinity are unreliable because of the 
complex nature of accessibility. Physical evaluations are based on four 
criteria: moisture absorption and heat of wetting, density, rate of orienta- 
tion, and x-ray diffraction data. These evaluations give results agreeing closely 
in magnitude. Crystalline areas are estimated to be 60% in ramie, 50% in 
wood pulp, and 25% in rayons. There is very little difference among ‘different 
regenerated rayons in crystalline content, regardless of degree of ——— 


Wansa, Maurice. Moisture relationships of cellulose. I. The 
heat of wetting in water and in certain organic liquids. J. Phys. 
Colloid Chem. 52, no. 7: 1197-208 (October, 1948). 


The heats of wetting of dried samples of raw cotton, medicated cotton, 
standard cellulose, and viscose in water were measured by a calorimeter in 
which the outgassed samples were directly immersed in the liquid without 
exposure to air. The effect of the drying temperature on the heat of wetting 
was examined. The heats of wetting of viscose and of cellulose were also 
measured in methyl alcohol, acetone, and benzene. The rate of heat evolution 
seemed to depend on the pore size of the solid, the complexity of the mole- 
cules of the liquid, and the attractive forces between the solid and the liquid. 
The heats of wetting of cellulose in the different liquids changed in the 
same order as the adsorption values from the vapors of the liquids. 
The ratio between the heats of wetting of viscose and cellulose in any of 
the different liquids was nearly constant and equal to the ratio between the 
sorption values of water vapor by the two adsorbents. For the cellulose-water 
system the heat of immersional wetting is shown to be equal, within experi- 
mental error, to the heat of saturation as calculated from the free energy 
of saturation and its temperature coefficient. 21 references. E.S. 


CELLULOSE—HEMICELLULOSE 


Marcu, Ropert Eucene. The effect on pulp quality of the 
stepwise removal and replacement of the hemicelluloses from 
aspen holocellulose. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 17: 51-7 [T.S. 431-7] 
(Oct. 21, 1948); Paper Ind. 29, no. 12: 1833-4, 1836-8, 1840-1 
(March, 1948). 

Aspen holocellulose was extracted with potassium hydroxide to effect step- 
wise removal of the hemicelluloses; the fibrous residues were converted into 
handsheets for testing. Within a certain hemicellulose range, these sheets 
showed certain maxima and minima in physical properties. Thus the maximum 
bursting strength, minimum opacity, and minimum tearing strength were 
found in sheets prepared from holocellulose containing about 20% alkali- 
extractable hemicelluloses. The rate of beating was most rapid when the 
hemicellulose content was about 26.5%. The extracted holocellulose pulps were 
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compared with a bleached aspen kraft pulp (three-stage bleaching operation). 
In general, the former possessed a far greater bursting strength and the 
latter a much higher tearing resistance. Difficulties were encountered when 
attempts were made to reintroduce the extracted hemicelluloses into the 
fibrous holocellulose residues. The addition of small quantities of hemicel- 
luloses increased the bursting strength slightly; very large amounts did not 
improve pulp strength. 28 references. E.S. 


CELLULOSE—HOLOCELLULOSE 


W3HIsTLER, Roy L., BacuHRACH, J., and Bowman, D. R. Prepa- 
ration and properties of corn cob holocellulose. Arch. Biochem. 
19, no. 1: 25-33 (October, 1948). 


Corncob holocellulose can be prepared in one hour by a slight modification 
of the usual sodium chlorite procedure. A partial analysis is given of the 
raw cob and its derived holocellulose. The total amount of hemicellulose ex- 
tracted from raw cob or cob holocellulose by potassium hydroxide solution at 
25° C. increases with increasing alkali concentration up to 10%, but at a 
concentration greater than this only small additional amounts of hemicellu- 
loses are extracted. Hemicellulose B fraction of raw cob is insoluble, but 
hemicellulose B of cob holocellulose is soluble in 0.5% potassium hydroxide 
solution at 25° C. Hence, the B fraction is freed during the delignification 
process. 18 references. E.S. 


CELLULOSE—OXYCELLULOSE 


Heap, Frank S. H. Formation of tartaric acid by oxidation and 
hydrolysis of oxycelluloses produced by dinitrogen tetroxide. J. 
Chem. Soc.: 1135-6 (August, 1948). 


Nitrogen dioxide oxycellulose (1) (cf. B.I.P.C. 12: 175-6) was prepared 
by treating 10 grams dry scoured Texas cotton with 16.94 grams nitrogen 
dioxide at 20° C. for eight days. (1) (5 grams) containing 0.78 carboxyl 
group per glucose unit was treated 48 hours at 20° C. with 10.7 grams sodium 
metaperiodate in 500 cc. water; 1.6 atoms oxygen per glucose unit were 
consumed and the fibers were dissolved or dispersed. The solution was 
treated with 43 grams potassium iodide and an excess of hydrochloric acid, 
filtered, the filtrate extracted with methylene chloride, the aqueous mixture 
neutralized with sodium hydroxide to Congo red, and then treated 20 hours 
at 20° C. with 15.5 grams sodium chlorite and 15 cc. glacial acetic acid, fol- 
lowed by the addition of 15 cc. 40% formaldehyde solution and aeration to re- 
move chlorine dioxide. A subsequent 16-hour hydrolysis of the solution on 
the steam bath with 20 cc. hydrochloric acid, followed by addition of an excess 
of barium hydroxide, heating for three hours, and washing gave a mixture of 
barium salts (4 grams) which was suspended in a little water, treated with 
the theoretical amount N sulfuric acid (28.3 cc.), heated and filtered, and 
halved. One half was treated with 45 cc. alcohol made alkaline with brucine, 
mixed with the other half, heated three hours at 100° C., treated with 150 cc. 
water, extracted exhaustively with chloroform, and the aqueous solution con- 
centrated to 35 cc., thus giving, after standing overnight, 28% of the 
theoretical amount of brucine hydrogen mesotartrate, needles, melting at 
257° aii using an initial melting-point bath temperature of 
250° Lau AW. 


CELLULOSE ETHERS 
ARMSTRONG, LEONARD J., and others. The application of car- 


boxymethyl cellulose to the wet processing of textiles. Am. Dye- 
stuff Reptr. 37, no. 18: P596-602 (Sept. 6, 1948). 
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The value of sodium carhoxymethylcellulose (CMC) as an aid in the wet 
processing of textiles is discussed in detail. Special emphasis is put on its 
use in detergents. The present work indicates that CMC shows a high degree 
of efficiency in improving the detergent properties of synthetic detergents and 
soap, each specific type of detergent system presenting an individual problem; 
the economic angle of its use is considered also. 14 references. 3 


HELLER, Henry F. Hercules CMC (sodium carboxymethyl- 
cellulose) in the paper industry. Paper Maker [U. S.] 17, no. 2: 
17-20 (1948). 

Hercules CMC for the paper industry is a free-flowing white granular 
powder which is available in six different viscosity ranges. Of particular in- 
terest are its ability to act as an adhesive and its grease resistance; its effect 
on water viscosity may also be of importance. Calender-applied CMC can 
produce a 5-20% increase in Mullen and tensile strength on board from 9-30 
points in caliper and produced from furnishes consisting primarily of waste 
paper and groundwood and/or deciduous pulps. CMC may replace animal glue 
applied to improve the strength, feel, finish, snap, and rattle of rag-content 
bond and ledger paper. Trials with CMC for the surface treatment of 
drinking-cup stock showed a reduction in wax consumption and increase 
in strength. Nearly any degree of grease resistance can be obtained through 
suitable application of CMC. For many purposes of this kind, calender- 
applied CMC is satisfactory. However, for extremely high degrees of grease 
resistance, a subsequent independent coating operation is essential. Treatment 
is more effective when multicoat applications are given rather than single 
coats, even when the total applied weight is the same. The exact type of CMC 
most effective for any given application depends on the degree of treatment 
desired, the furnish, sizing, density, and finish of the sheet to be treated, the 
equipment available, the speed of operation, and probably also on — - 
tors. r 


SHELANSKI, HERMAN A., and Clark, ARNOLD M. Physiological 
action of sodium carboxymethylcellulose on laboratory animals 
and humans. Food Research 13, no. 1: 29-35 (January-February, 
1948). 


Previous investigators found that sodium carboxymethylcellulose is harm- 
less physiologically when used in preparations for internal consumption, as 
well as in toilet preparations for external applications. The present studies 
corroborate the evidence of the earlier investigations. A comparative study 
made on sodium carboxymethylcellulose, locust bean gum, edible gelatin, 
karaya gum, citrus pectin, and gum tragacanth showed that all these sub- 
stances are within the same range of toxicity when compared from the stand- 
point of acute oral toxicity. Patch applications to the human skin did not 
show sodium carboxymethylcellulose to be a primary irritant or a sensitizer. 
It is believed, therefore, that there is no evidence that these materials may 
not be incorporated into foods or pharmaceutical preparations designed for 
human or animal consumption, E.S. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—BLEACHING AGENTS 
SKark, L. Free chlorine in bleach liquors. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
76, no. 8: 191-2 (August, 1948). [In German] 


Methods for determining free chlorine in bleach liquors are discussed at 
some length. Lunge’s iodometric method for both free chlorine and hypo- 
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chlorous acid (Berl-Lunge, 6th ed., vol. 1, p. 600) is recommended for its 
simplicity. The potassium hydroxide generated by hypochlorous acid and 
potassium iodide (which is not formed by chlorine) may be titrated with 
0.1 N hydrochloric acid. When, however, calcium hypochlorite is present (and 
free hypochlorous acid is absent), one molecule calcium hypochlorite in the 
presence of hydrochloric acid gives rise to calcium chloride, potassium chlor- 
ide, water, and iodine. When small amounts of calcium hypochlorite are 
added to chlorine water, hypochlorous acid is generated (chlorine being 
converted to calcium chloride). For a mill control method it is sufficient to 
determine free chlorine. The determination depends on the decolorization of 
an indigo test paper, the preparation of which is fully described. The addi- 
tion of calcium hypochlorite solution (I) to a solution of chlorine in water 
(II) gives a buffered chlorine-water mixture which contains free chlorine 
only as long as the difference between the active chlorine content of (1) and 
(II) is greater than 0. If (1) and (II) are mixed in a closed vessel, a state 
of equilibrium is reached between the chlorine gas in the flask and the 
chlorine in solution. Such a mixture decolorizes indigo blue paper which is 
not affected by a hypochlorite bleaching liquor. Provided the original volume 
of (II) is known, (I) may be added dropwise so as to determine just what 
volumes of (I) and (II) will furnish an acid bleach liquor free from 
chlorine gas. Tabulated data (determined by experiment and calculation) 
show the active chlorine content of such mixtures. In the case of free 
chlorine concentrations of 0.05-0.1% (which present an industrial hazard), 
indigo paper shows only a partial and weak decolorization. L.E.W. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE—FRACTIONATION 


SCHERER, PuHiLip C., and Rouse, BENJAMIN P. Mechanical 
properties of high polymers as functions of the shape of the 
distribution curve. I. Controlled fractionation of cellulose nitrate. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 29, no. 8: 55-7; Rayon and Synthetic 
Textiles [formerly Rayon Textile Monthly] no. 9: 85-7 (August, 
September, 1948). 


The ultimate aim of the project referred to in a series of articles (the 
present being the initial phase) is to study the manner in which the physical 
and mechanical properties of highly polymeric substances vary as the pro- 
portions of the various chain lengths are changed and, in that way, to attempt 
a correlation between the shape of the distribution curve and those proper- 
ties. As a method of attack,,a series of fractions from a given raw material 
is to be prepared, which do not vary in analytical composition, but which 
cover the whole range of chain-length values. By proper combination of such 
fractions, it should then be possible to prepare artificially a polymer mixture 
whose distribution curve could be arbitrarily varied. Since these artificially 
prepared polymers have to be tested mechanically and physically, relatively 
large amounts of each fraction are required, which made unsuitable most of 
the procedures of fractionation available in the literature, all of which were 
designed for handling small quantities. The only large-scale fractionation 
available reported by Spurlin (cf. B.I.P.C. 8: 373-4), introduced undue com- 
plications. The method of direct fractionation finally developed involves the 
use of ethyl acetate as a solvent and heptane as a nonsolvent, combining 
precipitation by the nonsolvent with fractional cooling, by which reproducible 
results may be obtained. The experimental procedure is given in detail. 
Although the results apply to a cellulose nitrate with a nominal nitrogen con- 
tent of 12.07% and a nominal viscosity of 600-1000 seconds, they may be 
readily extended to other nitrates and cellulose derivatives by the proper 
choice of solvent and nonsolvent. In following papers the controlled frac- 
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tionation of cellulose acetate and ethylcellulose will be reported. The pro- 
cedure described is at present employed in the fractionation of relatively large 
amounts of cellulose nitrate, so as to prepare large enough samples of each 
fraction to be used in the determination of the relation between the shape of 
the distribution curve and the physical and mechanical properties of the 
compound. The results will appear in later articles. 34 references. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—FORAGE CROPS—LIGNIN 


ArmitacE, E. R., AsHwortTH, R. DE B., and Fercuson, W. S. 
The determination of lignin in plant material of high protein 
content. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (London) 67, no. 6: 241-3 (June, 1948). 


A modified method for the determination of lignin in high-protein plant 
material (forage crops) has been developed, the main modification being the 
use of a single digestion with trypsin, rather than pepsin, this being pre- 
ceded instead of followed by acid hydrolysis. The method embodies the fol- 
lowing steps: extraction of dried ground material with alcohol-benzene, 
hydrolysis with boiling 5% hydrochloric acid, digestion with trypsin in 
alkaline solution, treatment with 72% sulfuric acid, hydrolysis with boiling 
4.6% sulfuric acid, filtration, and weighing, using Gooch crucibles, because 
alundum crucibles can be unreliable. ES. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PULP—ALPHA CELLULOSE 


Lapkze, R. Determination of a-cellulose in unbleached pulps. 
Bull. assoc. tech. ind. papetiére 2, no. 5: 94-7; discussion : 98 (May 
27, 1948). [In French] 

After determining the a-cellulose in unbleached kraft and sulfite pulps by 
the older TAPPI method (T 203 m-44) and then by the prechloriting tech- 
nique proposed by Cundy and Beck (cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 479-80), the author 
concludes that the latter (with slight modifications) gives the lower and by 
far the more reliable results. He uses 5 grams of pulp suspended in 500 cc. 
3% sodium chlorite brought to pH 5 by means of hydrochloric acid and 
heats two hours under a reflux at 70-80° C. The a-cellulose in the delignified 
residue is then determined by the customary procedure used for bleached 
pulps. Comparative data are given. L.E.W. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


SALVESEN, J. RICHTER, and Hocan, Davin. Analysis of sulfite 
waste liquor and lignosulfonates. Anal. Chem. 20, no. 10: 909-11 
(October, 1948). 


The authors present two procedures for analyzing sulfite waste liquor and 
lignosulfonates: one is a method for the determination of “neutralized solids” 
in sulfite waste liquor and the other is for the wet oxidation of either solid 
or liquid samples. Both permit a more complete determination than the 
present total solids methods. In the first-mentioned procedure, the waste 
liquor is neutralized with 0.2 N sodium hydroxide to prevent the loss of 
volatile organic acids and sulfur dioxide, dried, cooled, and weighed. From 
the dry weight is subtracted the tare weight of the dish plus the weight of 
the added sodium hydroxide. Results with ordinary waste liquor are reproduci- 
ble within 0.2 g./liter or 0.02% solids. The wet oxidation procedure consists 
in digesting the waste liquor sample with a mixture of nitric and perchloric 
acids until all organic matter is completely oxidized. The silica is filtered off 
and, if desired, washed, and determined gravimetrically or colorimetrically. 
The ferric anhydride and aluminum hydroxide, sulfur, calcium oxide, and 
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magnesium oxide are precipitated in that order and determined as de- 
scribed. Sodium ions can be determined conveniently after the digestion 
process. The precision in the determination of sulfur is equal to that by the 
Carius procedure. 23 references. R. 


Scuwase, K., and Haun, E. Proposal for a standard method 
for determining reducing substances in sulfite waste liquor and 
in prehydrolyzates. Papier-Fabr./Wochbl. Papierfabr. no. 11: 
351-3 (November, 1944). [In German] 


Reports from a number of pulp mills showed that the Bertrand procedure 
customarily used in determining reducing sugars, when subjected to slight 
modifications, gave fluctuating results, even when the liquor contained 30-60 
mg. reducing substances (calculated as glucose) /cc. In studying the method, 
the authors varied the following: cupric sulfate, alkali, and tartrate con- 
centrations in the volumetric solutions, glucose used as standard, temperature 
at which reductions were carried out, and the lignin concentrations of the 
waste liquors. The following standard procedure was suggested: Solutions 
were diluted until they contained about 40 mg. reducing substances (cal- 
culated as glucose)/cc. after making a preliminary proximate analysis. The 
solutions used were: (1) containing 60 g. crystalline cupric sulfate per liter, 
(II) containing 100 grams caustic soda and 200 grams potassium sodium 
tartrate per liter, and (III) containing 50 grams ferric sulfate and 110 cc. 
concentrated sulfuric acid per liter. Ten cc. of the diluted solution were 
treated with 20 cc. each of (I) and (II) and the mixture was boiled gently 
for three minutes, filtered through a 3G4 fritted glass crucible, and the pre- 
cipitate thoroughly washed and dissolved in 20 cc. (III) containing 1-2 drops 
of dilute potassium permanganate solution. Subsequently, three drops Fer- 
roin were added and the mixture was titrated to a sharp pale blue end point 
with 0.1 N potassium permanganate. The factor which varies with the 
concentration of reducing substances is taken as 3.14 mg. glucose/ml. potas- 
sium permanganate. In the case of a fermented waste liquor, the initial 
dilution is omitted. The removal of lignin derivatives from the liquor prior to 
the determination is not advocated. L.E.W. 


VEREIN DER ZELLSTOFF- UND PAPIER-CHEMIKER UND -INGENI- 
EURE. Fachausschuss fiir Faserstoffanalysen. Determination of re- 
ducing substances in sulfite waste liquors and prehydrolyzates. 
Papier-Fabr./Wochbl. Papierfabr. no. 12 :371-2 (December, 1944). 
[In German] cf. preceding abstract. 


This is Merkblatt (standard) 29, which gives substantially the standard 
method suggested by Schwabe and Hahn. L.E.W. 


CHROMATOGRAPHY 


Brown, F., Hirst, E. L., Houcu, L., Jones, J. K. N., and 
WapMaN, H. Separation and identification of methylated sugars 
on the paper chromatogram. Nature 161, no. 4097: 720 (May 8, 
1948). 

Many of the methylated sugars can be separated and identified on the 
paper chromatogram with the same apparatus and solvents as described for 
the separation of the simple sugars (cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 362). The chromatogram 
is allowed to run until the solvent has advanced about 40 cm. from the 
starting line. The paper is then dried and sprayed with ammoniacal silver 
nitrate ; on warming, the positions of the sugars are indicated by brown spots. 
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Tetramethyl-p-glucose was used as a standard. The distance the sugar travels 
is measured from the starting line to the center, not the edge, of the sugar 
spot. The value Re refers to the ratio between the distance the sugar travels 
and the distance through which the standard sugar has moved. Re values for 
38 sugars are given in a table. By this method it has been possible to confirm 
the presence of methylated sugar derivatives detected by the distillation 
procedure in methylated cherry gum, slippery elm mucilage, and sugar beet 
araban, and in some instances to indicate the presence of other sugar _—" 
tives. “De 


Houcu, L., Jones, J. K. N., and WapMan, W. H. Application 
of paper partition chromatography to the separation of the sugars 
and their methylated derivatives on a column of powdered cellu- 
lose. Nature 162, no. 4116: 448 (Sept. 18, 1948). 


Using powdered Whatman ashless filter tablets tightly packed in a 12 X 
1% inch tube and butanol saturated with water containing 1% ammonia as 
the mobile phase, two- and four-component sugar mixtures have been sepa- 
rated with individual recoveries of 95-100%. The maximum weight of any 
component sugar that can be placed on the column is proportional to its Re 
value (see abstract above). The sugar mixture is placed on the top of the 
cellulose and the solvent allowed to percolate down the column, the receiver 
being changed every half hour. The time for any sugar to emerge is in- 
versely proportional to its Re value. To determine which sugars are present 
in the receivers, a small spot from each is placed, in order of time, on the 
starting line of a paper chromatogram and the sugars separated as usual. 
By developing with ammoniacal silver nitrate, the position of the sugars on 
the chromatogram is revealed and a picture of the distribution of each sugar 
among the receivers obtained. With this information, it is possible to de- 
termine which portions of the eluate to use for obtaining a chromato- 
graphically pure sugar sample. The ease of separation decreases as the Re 
values of the sugars increase. R.R. 


CORROSION 


SHELL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY. Gas attack on rust. Chem. 
Industries 63, no. 4: 591 (October, 1948) ; Chem. Eng. News 26, 
no. 44: 3302 (Nov. 1, 1948). 

A vapor-phase rust inhibitor designated as VPI is a stable white crystal- 
line, slightly volatile organic salt (not further disclosed) which was de- 
veloped during the war; it is inert toward both oxygen and water. The mcle- 
cule is polar and produces a passive state on the surface of all ferrous metals 
and aluminum alloys which persists for several hours after exposure. The 
most promising method of using VPI is as an inside coating on wrapping 
paper or cartons. When treated paper is used to wrap metal parts, the slightly 
volatile inhibitor produces a nonreactive atmosphere around the parts which 
is claimed to persist for several years in a confined space, such as inside a 
corrugated box. However, since it is water soluble and, therefore, leached out 
by rain or immersion in water, the packaging material has to be a ae 

E.S. 


COST—ACCOUNTING 


WALLACE, FRANK. Creating cost consciousness. Am. Boxmaker 
37, no. 10: 10, 33-4 (October, 1948). 


Because complicated accounting statements often require more time and 
effort than many executives are willing to spend on them, executives may 
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have no good idea of their costs. Good cost control reports can show dramati- 
cally what is happening and thus stimulate cost consciousness. As an illus- 
tration, the experience of a medium-sized company is described. A profit 
control chart (illustrated) was devised to show at a glance the favorable and 
unfavorable variations from the budget by each department. The chart 
created an interest in costs in those down the line as well as at the top; 
however, it does not take the place of the regular profit and loss statement 
and supporting schedules. 


COTTON 


McCatt, EizasetH R., CirINno, VIDABELLE O., STARK, 
SAMUEL M., JR., and GuTHRIE, JoHN D. The organic acid content 


of various samples of raw cotton fiber in relation to ash alkalinity 
and leaching by rain. Science 108, no. 2805: 360-1 (Oct. 1, 1948). 


Samples of raw cotton fiber of different varieties and grown in different 
places were analyzed for information on the variation in organic acid content. 
Tabulated data for 22 varieties of cotton show that the greatest variation 
occurs with /-malic acid; citric acid and the unidentified organic acids vary 
less. It appears that some environmental factor is more important than 
variety in controlling the organic acid content. The agreement between 
total organic acids and the ash alkalinity is good. Rain and other weathering 
factors raise the pH and markedly decrease the organic acid content of raw 
cotton fiber. RR. 


Reip, Davip J., and Daur, Georce C. The partial carboxy- 
methylation of cotton to obtain swellable fibers. II. Textile Re- 
search J. 18, no. 9: 551-6 (September, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 157. 


The authors have previously described their work on the partial carboxy- 
methylation of cotton linters, yarns, and threads for the purpose of obtaining 
quickly swellable fibers to be used in the production of a cotton cloth less 
permeable to water. The present investigation covers work on carboxy- 
methylation in which cotton cloth was treated in the piece and cotton yarn 
was treated before it was woven into cloth. Whereas the cloth treated directly 
showed some improvement, the cloth woven from the treated yarn would not 
swell sufficiently when wet to close all interstices and prevent water leakage. 
The cloth from the treated yarn, however, was highly absorbent. The results 
indicate improvements of cotton for special uses where swellability or rapid 
absorption is desired. The addition of the carboxyl group may also serve as 
the starting point for additional chemical changes in the characteristics of 
the cotton. A similar product, carboxyethylated rayon, prepared by the action 
of acrylonitrile on viscose, has recently been described (cf. B.I.P.C. — i 


DESICCANTS 


Wittiams, A. E. Adsorption agents in packing. Brit. Packer 
10, no. 9: 18-19 (September, 1948). 


There is a wide variety of products which cannot be conveniently or eco- 
nomically sealed against moisture, but which can be protected by being 
packed with moisture adsorbing agents, such as silica gel and activated 
alumina. Silica gel, a highly porous, hard, granular, and inert material, is 
capable of adsorbing water vapor from the air until equilibrium is established 
between the vapor pressure of the pores of the gel structure and that of the 
surrounding atmosphere. Dynamic adsorption is often used in industry, where 
the gas to be dried is forced through a bed of silica gel. Static adsorption, 
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in which the gel is placed in an enclosed space and no attempt is made to force 
the air through the gel granules, is used in packing. With a relative humidity 
of 50%, the gel will adsorb about 26-30% of its weight of water. The pro- 
portion of gei required per cubic foot of packing space is dependent on the 
packing used, but with a moistureproof wrap, the weight of gel in pounds 
may be calculated by the use of a given formula. Activated alumina is avail- 
able in hard porous lumps, varying in size according to grade. It takes up 
moisture avidly at very low dew points. The quantity of activated alumina 
necessary to ensure protection against moisture is governed by the water 
permeability of the package, the weight of hygroscopic packing material, 
the volume of air within the package, and the time the package will be stored 
in places of high relative humidity. A formula is given which can be used 
for calculating the amount of activated alumina required. General rules are 
included which should be followed when using activated alumina as a packing 
desiccant. Two charts show (1) the relation between equilibrium pressures, 
silica gel temperature, and adsorptive capacity in a specific gel and (2) the 
adsorption of water vapor by activated alumina at 20° C. R.R. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


Anon. Spreading the load; Diesel power to combat staggered 
hours. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 130, no. 9: 548, 550 (Aug. 26, 
1948). 


The use of Diesel generating sets is recommended for spreading the 
electricity load in Great Britain during the winter months; the installation 
and operation of the units is outlined briefly. ES. 


EDUCATION 


Lewis, Harry F. Chemical education today. J. Chem. Educa- 
tion 25, no. 10: 573-7 (October, 1948). 


The author discusses the shortcomings of postwar chemical education, in- 
cluding the quality of teaching, the scarcity of competent teachers, inadequate 
laboratories and equipment, obsolete procedures, and the need for a modifica- 
tion of prewar curricula. With reference to the last item, two approaches are 
described briefly—those followed by Princeton University and The Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry. Throughout the article, the author stresses the 
importance of good teachers who are more effective in the production of 
good students than are either good buildings or good equipment. He closes 
with the suggestion that industry and government might declare a closed 
season on “hunting in the college teacher preserves,” as well as on good 
senior students entering industry, but who normally would go on to graduate 
school. E.S. 


FIBER—STRUCTURE 


BERKLEY, Ear E., and Woopyarp, O. C. Certain variations in 
the structure of wood fibers. Textile Research J. 18, no. 9: 519-25 
(September, 1948). 


One of the outstanding differences between plant fibers is the fine structure 
recorded in x-ray diffraction patterns. In this study, patterns were made by 
passing the x-ray beam through samples of Trochodendron, Sequoia, Taxo- 
dium root, and ponderosa pine in four directions, three perpendicular to the 
long axis of the fiber from different positions and one parallel. Careful 
microscopic study supplemented the x-ray method. The patterns obtained 
from Trochodendron are interpreted to show that the major portion of 
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crystalline cellulose lies more or less parallel to the long axis of the fiber. 
The patterns from Sequoia seem to show at least three spirals. Those from 
Taxodium root also indicate more than one spiral and, as in Sequoia, show 
that the spirals on the tangential walls have a different pitch from those on 
the radial walls. The compression wood patterns show a more or less random 
distribution apparently caused by a tendency for radial arrangement of the 
cellulose in the central layer of the secondary wall and the very low-pitched 
spirals in the outer and inner layers of the secondary wall and in the primary 
wall. The patterns obtained by passing the x-ray beam parallel with the long 
axis of the fibers show no preferred orientation in Trochodendron, whereas 
those from Sequota and Taxodium root indicate that either the corners of the 
cells in fibers with a pronounced spiral structure contain little or no crystal- 
line cellulose or, if present, it is dominated by the plate-like portions of the 
cell forming the more or less flat sides. L.H.I. 


FIBER—TESTING 


KILpPeR, WILHELM. The bending factor of different paper 
pulps. Das Papier 1, no. 9/10: 173-82; no. 11/12: 218-22 (No- 
vember, December, 1947); 2, no. 3/4: 58-63; no. 13/14: 228-37 
(February, July, 1948). [In German] 


In order to find a numerical evaluation for the deformations of fibers (de- 
viations from an ideal straight line), the author developed the criterion 
“bending factor” (1) (cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 367). The application of (1) and 
its possibilities in the study of the relationship between paper strength and 
sheet formation are discussed in considerable detail. The author studied the 
(1) of typical commercial pulps (standard sulfite and sulfate pulps, rayon 
pulps, and highly purified sulfate and sulfite pulps, as well as rags and 
cotton linters) in the unbeaten condition, the changes in (1) on beating in the 
Jokro mill, the (1) of the individual fiber fractions of these pulps, and the 
(1)-distribution diagram of the different pulps. The text is supplemented by 
tables, several microphotographs, and numerous diagrams. For the unbeaten 
pulps, certain ranges of (1) could be determined for the various grades, the 
lowest (1) corresponding to the standard sulfate pulp, and the highest to the 
purified wood pulps and linters. Although it was not possible to establish an 
exact relationship between the (1) and the chemical and mechanical proper- 
ties of the finished paper, certain definite tendencies could be noted. An 
crease in (I) resulted with a higher degree of purification of the pulp; it 
decreased with an increase in lignin or pentosan content. Higher (1) cor- 
responded to lower strength properties and an increase in bulk and adsorp- 
tivity. A study of the effect of beating on (1) showed that, in pulps having 
an originally large (1), such as linters and rags, the latter decreases, par- 
ticularly with intensification of beating and at higher pressures, at first rapid- 
ly and then more gradually, as the beating proceeds. The (1) of strong 
standard sulfite or sulfate pulps decreases at first and then increases again on 
prolonged beating. However, the bending characteristics of highly beaten 
pulps are qualitatively quite different from those of the same pulps in un- 
beaten condition. When the average (I) of the various fiber fractions of these 
pulps were compared, typical differences were found to exist between purified 
and standard paper pulps, not only in the long-fibered fractions—resulting 
from the conspicuous curling of the purified fibers—but also in all other frac- 
tions. A further study of the statistical laws of fiber deformations revealed 
that the typical micropicture of highly purified fibers results from the large 
percentage of highly bent and curled fibers; hence, the occurrence of a 
large percentage of such fibers can be taken as an indication of a purified 
pulp being present. The data obtained are based on the study of 20 different 
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pulps under 120 different beating conditions ; for each individual beating about 
fiber measurements were made, resulting in a total of about 60,000 in- 
dividual fiber measurements. From a statistical viewpoint, this large number 
would indicate a high probability for the results obtained. However, the 
qualitative evaluation of fiber deformations still remains an unsolved problem. 
In future studies of the influence of the fiber shape upon the finished paper, 
the interlacing of the fibers in the sheet should be methodically investigated. 
To date, it is not known to what extent the various fibers present in the 
aqueous suspensions are transferred in their original shape to the sheet be- 
ing formed on the wire or to what extent the draws of the paper machine 
exert a deforming influence. Just as important as the knowledge of the effect 
of bending of fibers on paper characteristics is the knowledge of the me- 
chanical, chemical, and thermal influences which cause the fiber deformations. 
So far, the present investigation has created more problems than it has solved. 
However, the present work and its results point the way along which further 
studies should be pursued. .G. 


SKarK, Leopotp. The study of fiber shape. Das Papier 2, no. 
9/12: 186-90 (May-June, 1948). [In German] 


The importance of the individual fiber structure in the characterization of 
fibrous materials is emphasized. This structure depends initially on the kind 
of plant, as well as on the chemical or mechanical treatments to which it has 
been subjected. The possible variations are manifold. As a result, the con- 
ventional tests usually give an inadequate picture of the material. For ex- 
ample, alkaline aging of pulps, as for the preparation of viscose, results in 
distinctly different changes in fiber structure from acid hydrolysis, although 
the degree of degradation may be the same. The author utilizes a measurement 
of the rate of filtration of water through a mat of the fibers to evaluate the 
fiber shape. The figures obtained, although not suitable for absolute compari- 
son, may be of value in following a manufacturing process. The connection 
between fiber shape and reactivity is illustrated for several wood pulps. Com- 
parisons of solution viscosity with the rate of filtration figures are also 
presented and the differences between pulps from different wood sources 
demonstrated graphically. M.A.H. 


FOLDING BOXES 


Fipre CONTAINERS. Folding carton industry facilities. Fibre 
Containers 33, no. 9: 88, 90, 92 (September, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
19: 85-6. 


A summation of folding carton facilities is presented, compiled iil the 
listings published in the May, 1948, issue of the Official Container Directory. 
In one table a general summation of the industry for the entire United States 
is given, showing number of plants and types of boxes produced, number 
of cutters and creasers, printing presses, and auxiliary equipment. In an- 
other table, the folding box plants and their cutter and creaser capacities are 
listed by zones. Although it is difficult to approximate a typical folding 
carton operation on account of the diversity of cartons and displays that 
can be produced, a tabulation of the equipment in an average plant has been 
prepared from the plant reports considered in this summary. 


Fotp1InG Paper Box AssoctaTION OF AMERICA. Boxed grapes 
outsell bags, bulk. Am. Boxmaker 37, no. 10: 14-15 (October, 
1948) ; Shears 66, no. 670: 29-30; no. 671: 27-8 (October, No- 
vember, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 439-40. 
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In consumer acceptance tests conducted by the Folding Paper Box Asso- 
ciation in a typical midwestern city, it was found that grapes in window boxes 
sold 7% times faster than in bulk, and over twice as fast as in transparent 
bags. Carrots in folding paper boxes sold 9 times as fast as bulk; those in 
transparent bags sold most quickly. General requirements for grape and 
carrot cartons are given. Bleached manila-lined .024-caliper chip is recom- 
mended, with a window of 450 plain transparent cellophane for the grape 
package, and of at least No. 300 cellophane or its acetate equivalent for the 
carrots. R.R. 


Ropsins, Harvey H. The laminated package . . . a sales builder. 
Shears 66, no. 670: 38, 40 (October, 1948). 


Urging bakers to consider packaging as a sales builder and protector of 
merchandise quality, and not just as a manufacturing cost, the author stresses 
the value of laminated packaging. A recent survey, showing that 63% of 
cookie and biscuit sales and about 56% of cake and sweet roll sales are on 
impulse, emphasizes the importance of attractive grease- and moistureproof 
paperboard cartons and trays. Generally speaking, laminated packages, a 
recent development, include the one-piece collapsible box with glued con- 
struction or lock ends, trays usually combined with a cellophane or waxed 
paper overwrap, larger one-piece hook-lock boxes of heavier board, and circles 
or U-boards to be placed under baked goods. The laminates consist of paper- 
board with a grease-resistant liner for products with a high shortening con- 
tent, and with a moisture-resistant liner for those with a high moisture con- 
tent. The adhesive is usually a microcrystalline wax. R. 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


ANON. Forest resources of the world. Unasylva 2, no. 4: 160-82 
(July-August, 1948). 

Shortages of forest products throughout the world are retarding progress 
toward greater prosperity and improved standards of living. A review is 
given of earlier estimates of forest resources, beginning with that of Zon 
and Sparhawk, published in 1922. The need for up-to-date information was 
early recognized by the Food and Agriculture Organization and work was 
begun on a report in 1946. In the next year a questionnaire was sent out 
to all countries, from the results of which a forest inventory has been made. 
Definitions are given of some of the terms used and the principal elements 
of the inventory are given as classification of land and productive forests, 
forms of forest ownership, volumes of standing timber, and the relationship 
between annual growth and annual drain. Official statements were received 
from 101 countries and territories. The information is tabulated in consider- 
able detail and a discussion is included of forested areas, forest ownership, 
volumes of standing timber, sustained productive capacity of coniferous 
and of broadleaved forests, supply vs. demand, and regional problems. The 
total forested area of the world is estimated at 3978 million hectares, of 
which 2612 million is classed as productive. Of the productive area, about 
36% is coniferous and 64% broadleaf. Approximately 58% of the coniferous 
and 52% of the broadleaf forests are accessible. It is estimated that, given 
reasonably adequate management, the accessible coniferous forests of the 
world could yield about 1200 million cubic meters of roundwood annually, 
which is equivalent to a world-wide average net rate of 2.2 cubic meters per 
hectare of accessible coniferous forests. It is also estimated that the presently 
inaccessible coniferous forests can eventually provide about 600 million 
cubic meters of roundwood annually. The estimated over-all world con- 
sumption of forest products during the decade preceding World War II 
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was about 1500 million cubic meters of roundwood annually. Slightly less 
than 50% of the world consumption is estimated as used for construction 
and industrial purposes; slightly more for fuel. In conclusion, it is stated that 
the forests of the world, with the proper management, are capable of provid- 
ing reasonably adequate supplies for a population larger than now exists. 
10 tables. R.R. 


Graves, ARTHUR Harmount. Forest-tree breeding. Econ. 
Botany 2, no. 3: 284-305 (July-September, 1948). 

The breeding of forest trees by means of selection and hybridization in 
order to obtain increased disease resistance and improved utilitarian qualities 
in pulpwood and timber trees is still in the experimental stage. Techniques 
used and some of the results obtained to date are described, with particular 
reference to the tree-breeding program with poplars for pulpwood. Long- 
range planning along these lines offers one means of balancing diminishing 
timber supplies. 


Taytor, M. N. Future pulpwood for Wisconsin mills. Paper 
Trade J. 127, no. 16: 20, 22 (Oct. 14, 1948). 


The origin and program of the Trees for Tomorrow activities are outlined. 
ESS. 


WETTSTEIN, W. von. Breeding problems connected with plants 
of high cellulose content. Papier-Fabr./Wochbl. Papierfabr. no. 
12: 369-71 (December, 1944). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 14: 242. 

The author reviews the factors which have to be taken into account when 
experiments are made with either annuals or trees for breeding species with 
increased cellulose content. ES. 


YouncG, VERTREES, The mill executive enters the woods. Year- 
book Am. Pulp Paper Mill Supts, Assoc. 29: 32, 34, 36-7 (1948) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 834. 


This is the identical article previously abstracted under the title “Trees to 
boxes at Bogalusa.” 


GROUNDWOOD MILLS 


Anon. New groundwood mill; Westminster makes pulp. Pulp 
& Paper 22, no. 11: 78, 80 (October, 1948). 


A description is given of the equipment in the new groundwood mill of the 
Westminster Paper Co., New Westminster, B.C., which is the first plant of 
its kind on the lower mainland of British Columbia. It operates six days a 
week, having a rated capacity of 30 tons. Four-foot lengths of hemlock slab 
wood from adjacent sawmills are used; the bark is utilized in the steam plant. 
Four Waterous three-pocket grinders operate with sandstones 27 x 54 inches 
in size. A bleach system will be installed in the near future. RR. 


GROUNDWOOD PULP 


CANFIELD, Ropert E, The oldest wood pulp and the newest. 
Paper Trade J. 127, no. 16: 17-19 (Oct. 14, 1948); Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 49, no. 12: 81-4 (November, 1948). 


After briefly describing the history and development of the groundwood 
pulp industry, the author discusses its future prospects. Groundwood papers 
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have been developed far beyond the basic demand predicated on economy and 
this has happened because of the peculiar characteristics of groundwood 
paper. Inherently, it possesses printability not matched by papers made with 
other pulps. It is not as strong, nor as bright, permanent, and clean as paper 
made from some other pulps. However, recent technical developments re- 
sulted in the change from newsprint-grade groundwood to present-day quali- 
ties of groundwood-content papers which are finding a wide acceptance. The 
effective use of bleached groundwood pulp in printing paper is just starting. 
To date, it is not yet possible to produce a satisfactory 100% groundwood 
sheet, because it is not strong enough. Future developments should strive for 
the production of stronger fibers without reducing the desirable character- 
istics. The elimination of fading, although not essential for many purposes, 
would also be desirable. In the last analysis, the oldest recognized feature of 
groundwood may ultimately become its strongest point and that is its eco- 
nomic advantage, not in the sense of dollar cost, but in the sense of wood 
cost. The wood supply of the world not being inexhaustible, the controlling 
factor as to what pulp shall be used may well become the question of what 
pulp uses the least wood. ES. 


GUAR 


WuistLer, Roy L., Li, Tstanc Kwanc, and Dvoncu, 
Wiu1am. Branched structure of guaran. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 70, 
no. 9: 3144-5 (September, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 835. 


Using the method of Hirst and co-workers (cf. B.I.P.C. 16: 399), purified 
guar polysaccharide was oxidized with periodic acid. It was found that one 
mole of formic acid was produced for approximately 2.7 anhydroglycosidic 
units and that one mole of periodate was consumed per anhydroglycosidic 
unit. This indicates that guar polysaccharide consists predominantly of a 
chain of anhydroglycosidic units, one half of which bear a glycopyranoside 
unit in conformity with the structure proposed by Swanson (cf. Abstracts of 
papers, 112th meeting, A.C.S., New York, Sept. 15-19, 1947, Division of 
Sugar Chemistry). J.W.S 


GUMS AND RESINS 


CuNNEEN, J. I., and Situ, F. The constitution of mesquite 
gum. Part I. Isolation of 6- and 4-glucuronosidogalactose. J. 
Chem. Soc. : 1141-6 (August, 1948). 


Mesquite gum, the neutral salt of an acidic polysaccharide, gives, on 
hydrolysis with dilute mineral acid, a mixture of L-arabinose and a degraded 
mesquitic acid. Hydrolytic cleavage of the latter yields a mixture of two 
aldobiuronic acids (1) and (II), together with other reducing fragments 
(galactose and glucuronic acid) of the complex molecule. Studies of the 
methylation of (I) and (II) and subsequent hydrolysis revealed their struc- 
tures. Methylation affords a mixture of the methyl derivatives of 4-glucu- 
ronosidogalactose and 6- glucuronosidogalactose; the latter is convertible di- 
rectly into the characteristic crystalline amide. Methanolysis of the mixture 
of the methyl derivatives of the two aldobiuronic acids gives almost equal 
amounts of the methyl ester of 2,3,4-trimethyl methylglucuronoside and a 
mixture of 2,3,6- and 2,3,4-trimethyl methylgalactosides. These three products 
were identified by conversion into characteristic crystalline derivatives, the 
first being transformed into the amide of 2,3,4-trimethyl a-methylglucurono- 
side and into 2,3,4-trimethyl glucosaccharo-1,5-lactone 6-methyl ester; the 
second into 2,3,6-trimethyl galactono-y-lactone; and the third into the 
phenylhydrazide of 2,3,4-trimethylgalactonic acid. ES. 
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CuNNEEN, J. I., and Situ, F. The constitution of mesquite 
gum. Part II. Methylated mesquite gum. J. Chem. Soc. : 1146-57 
(August, 1948). 

Methylation of mesquite gum or its acetate with methyl sulfate and sodium 
hydroxide affords the corresponding methylated mesquitic acid. By means 
of silver oxide and methyl iodide the latter is converted into the methyl ester. 
Methanolysis of the methyl ester of methylated mesquitic acid by methyl 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride gives rise to 2,3,5-trimethyl methyl-L-arabofurano- 
side (3 moles) ; 3,5-dimethyl methyl-L-arabofuranoside (6-7 moles) ; 2,4-di- 
methyl methyl-galactopyranoside (4 moles); a dimethyl methylhexoside 
(probably a galactoside, 1 mole); and the methyl ester of 2,3,4-trimethyl 
methyl-p-glucuronoside, 2 moles). With the exception of the unknown di- 
methyl methylhexoside, these constituents of the methyl gum have been iden- 
tified by their conversion into characteristic crystalline derivatives. The struc- 
tural significance of the formation of the various methylglycosides is — 


Kua, J. V., and GraLen, Nits, Physicochemical properties 
of karaya gum and locust bean mucilage. J. Colloid Sci. 3, no. 5: 
457-71 (October, 1948). 


The following values for the respective molecular properties of karaya 
and locust bean gums were determined: sedimentation constants at zero con- 
centration (so, Svedberg ultracentrifuge), 17.5 S and 3.6 S; diffusion con- 
stant at zero concentration Do, 0.14 x 10 sq. cm./sec. and 0.85 x 107 sq. 
cm./sec.; partial specific volume, 0.68 and 0.66; molecular weight from So 
and D., 9,500,000 and 310,000; intrinsic viscosity, 5.5 and 5.0; length of 
molecule, 2750 A. and 255 A.; and width of molecule, 86 A. and 51 A. It is 
remarkable that the molecular weight of karaya gum is about 30 times 
greater than that of locust bean gum, whereas the viscosity is about the 
same for both. These factors indicate large differences in molecular shape and 
behavior. 20 references. J.W.S. 


HARD WOODS 


Trivepi, S. A. Hardwoods and their utilization. Indian Pulp 
and Paper 3, no. 1: 25-7 (July, 1948). 

In the hope of creating an interest in the use of hardwoods for paper, the 
author discusses the differences between hard- and softwoods, the use of 
hardwoods in chemical and semichemical pulping and for newsprint and 
rayon, silviculture, and the need for conservation. R.R. 


HEATING 


Coons, K. W., Harcis, ALIcE Mepora, HEwes, Paut Q., and 
WEEMS, FRANK T. Spiral heat exchanger; heat transfer charac- 
teristics. Chem. Eng. Progress 43, no. 8: 405-14 (August, 1947) ; 
Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada 16: 51, 53, 55, 57, 59, 61, 63, 
65, 67, 183 (1948). 

Heat-transfer characteristics of spiral heat exchangers are presented 
under varying conditions when heating or cooling oil, water, brine, and steam. 
Standard heat-transfer equations are considered in the light of experimental 
results obtained. A graphical analysis of the Dittus-Boelter equation shows 
that the conventional average of 0.8 as exponent of the Reynolds number 
(Re) is entirely satisfactory for the design of spiral exchangers under tur- 
bulent conditions. When heating or cooling oils (including tall oil) in the 
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spirals under viscous flow conditions, over-all coefficients are shown experi- 
mentally to be from 50 to 100% higher than the values calculated using con- 
ventional equations. Flow characteristics of the spirals are reported. Turbu- 
lence begins at values of Re between 1400 and 1800. The pressure drop 
through spiral channels at given values of Re is consistently lower than in 
smooth tubing. Using a spiral with 30 sq. ft. of surface, steam to water, over- 
all coefficients of 700 are obtained at water velocities of 6.5 ft./sec. Tn the 
same unit, exchanging from water to water, coefficients of 325 are obtained at 
water velocities of 5 ft./sec. E.S. 


Enc.ter, K, Precautionary measures against frost danger and 
heat losses in mill operation. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 76, no. 10: 238-9 
(October, 1948). [In German] 


The author makes practical specific suggestions for saving heat and 
avoiding frost damage in mills. Whereas heat may be supplied by the usual 
machinery in operation, during shutdowns auxiliary heating equipment may 
be required. The time at which doors, windows, and roofing must be repaired 
and protected is significant. This holds also for operating machines. Precau- 
tions must also be taken in the erection of new plants, specifically when con- 
struction work continues into the winter months. L.E.W. 


HEMP 


Wourz, Otro. Pulping raw materials containing chaff. Das 
Papier 2, no. 15/16: 287-8 (August, 1948). [In German] 


The author gives a very brief outline for cooking hemp containing chaff 
(old bagging or ropes) so as to obtain a satisfactory halfstuff. The cooking 
liquor contained small amounts of sodium sulfite, sulfate, and hydrosulfite, 
in addition to caustic soda, and the digestion required 9-10 hours at 5 atmos- 
pheres pressure in a rotary digester. Bleaching and beating operations are 
also outlined. L.E.W. 


HISTORY 


McLaurin, ARCHIBALD. The genesis and progress of the 
gummed tape industry. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 130, no. 10: 
623-4 (Sept. 2, 1948); cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 450. 


James McLaurin, the brother of the author, was the originator and pioneer 
of the gummed tape business. He started the American plant for making 
gummed paper at Brookfield and remembered from his apprenticeship in 
Scotland that the machine man used offcuts of glued manila paper for making 
paper “joins.” He initiated the method at Brookfield before the introduction 
of kraft paper and sold quite a lot of glued cheap manila for this purpose. 
The first Swedish kraft was sold only in sheets; however, James McLaurin 
persuaded the importer to supply some in rolls, W hen tried out for gummed 
tapes, it was found to be so superior that a separate company was started 
to sell both the tapes and dampening devices. The introduction of this revo- 
lutionary idea into Great Britain, on the other hand, was a weary and uphill 
battle, of which some amusing incidents are recorded. ES. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
De Mers, C. D. Instrument application in groundwood mills. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 10: 96-100 (September, 1948). 


The author refers briefly to the various possibilities of instruments in the 
woodroom and other departments of a groundwood mill. The main part of 
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the discussion is devoted to the benefits to be derived from the automatic 
control of grinder temperature. E.S. 


LIGNIN 


Apter, E., ByOrKQvist, K. J., and HAccrotu, S. The cause 
of the color reactions in wood. Acta Chem. Scand. 2, no. 1: 93-4 
(1948). [In German] 

A comparison of the color reactions of wood with those of model sub- 
stances indicates that the color formation is the result of the presence of an 
acrylaldehyde grouping, -CH:CHCHO, in lignin and not of an accessory 
component in wood. Purified lignosulfonic acid, in which the double bond has 
been saturated by the addition of bisulfite to give a propanesulfonic acid 
group, -CH(SO;H)CH:CHO, no longer gives this color a ain 


EMMERSON, DonaLp W. Lignin and waste liquor utilization. 
Indian Pulp and Paper 3, no. 1: 52, 56 (July, 1948). 

A brief summary is given of the chemistry—as far as it is known—of 
lignin involved in the pulping processes and of waste liquor utilization. The 
information was taken from Bulletin 19 of the Northeastern Wood Utiliza- 
tion Council and TAPPI Monograph Series No. 6. R.R. 


MACHINERY 


Dixon, B., and Binns, W. J. Some modern developments in 
paper making machinery. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 130, no. 
3: Tech. Sup. 57-62; no. 7: Tech. Sup. 65-72; no. 11: Tech. Sup. 
73-80 (July 15, Aug. 12, Sept. 9, 1948). 


The authors review some of the recent developments on the different sec- 
tions of the paper machine discussing, in turn, slices, wire drainage, dandy 
rolls, the press part, suction rolls, press weighting, felt conditioning, doctors, 
driers, drying cylinder gearing, lubrication, the balanced-type steam nozzle, 
condensate extraction, winders, and supercalenders. 15 illustrations and 
diagrams. ES. 

MACHINERY—BINS 


GUTHRIE, JoHN, and RicuMmonp, R. H. New type of chip silos. 
Pulp & Paper 22, no. 11: 84, 86, 88 (October, 1948) ; Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 49, no. 12: 89-90 (November, 1948). 


An illustrated description is given of the new silo-type chip storage bins 
built for the British Columbia Pulp and Paper Co. at their Woodfibre and 
Port Alice mills. Each storage unit consists of three cylindrical concrete 
tubes approximately 89 feet high, with an inside diameter of 48 feet, a wali 
thickness of 7 inches, and a 100,000 cu. ft. capacity. A cupola at the top 
of the bins houses the chip-charging equipment. The 45° angle of the V-shaped 
bottoms was decided on after determining the angle of repose of loose hem- 
lock chips; this type of bottom increases the cylindrical bin capacity by about 
30% as compared with the cone-type bottoms used at Puget Sound mills. 
The bottom is steel plate with a long chip opening closed off by steel gates. 
Below the gates is a trough-type conveyor in which the chips are carried by 
a conveyor chain. The jumping of the chain has caused considerable wear 
and resulted in a very uneven surface on a wooden chain-return trough; a 
steel-lined assembly has proven very satisfactory. Screened chips are fed 
in at the top side opposite to the bottom side from which the chips flow out. 
The entire system from the chip silos to the digesters can be controlled by 
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the pulp mill cook. Automatic controls stop the flow when the digesters fill or 
when there is any trouble along the line. The conveying and elevating equip- 
ment for filling the silos has a capacity of 20,000 cu. ft. of chips/hr. The 
discharge assembly is regulated to convey 10,000 cu. ft./hr., or about 95 tons 
of wet chips. 


MACHINERY—BOARD MACHINES 


Anon. How closed condensate drainage system increases effi- 
ciency and saves fuel. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 17: 44 (Oct. 21, 
1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 841. 

The advantages of the Cochrane C-B high-pressure condensate return 
system are emphasized. 


MACHINERY—CHAINS 


Sears, J. W. Woodyard chains. Yearbook Am. Pulp Paper 
Mill Supts. Assoc. 29: 44, 46 (1948). 


The author describes the chain on the new woodyard conveyor of the 
Bogalusa mill which is made up of heat-treated high-carbon steel side bars. 
The bars are fitted with case-hardened bushings with milled ends which are 
press fitted into the inside links, whereas cadmium-plated pins with milled 
ends are press fitted into the outside links. The bushings are then carefully 
riveted into place. The new chain is heavier and has a higher ultimate strength 
than the old one; it is expected to give longer wear under equal service. Brief 
reference is made to modified spur attachments spaced every six feet on the 
chain and to methods of repair, in case of broken pieces. E.S. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


Anon. A versatile machine for table stationery. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 130, no. 6: 346, 348 (Aug. 5, 1948). 


A brief illustrated description of the Sipson Universal machine is given, 
which comprises an unwind unit, a three-color aniline printing unit, an em- 
bossing unit, a length-folding section, a cross-cutting and cross-folding sec- 
tion, and a delivery unit. It is designed to produce folded or unfolded paper 
napkins, handkerchiefs, table cloths, shelf papers, fancy embossed papers for 
box coverings, etc. It produces large quantities at high speeds and can be 
switched rapidly from one product to another. 5; 


Epter, O. Paper converting machinery; developments in 
America. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 130, no. 10: 618, 620, 673-4 
(Sept. 2, 1948). 

The author describes briefly several types of converting machinery which 
he found of special interest during a recent trip. He was particularly im- 
pressed by the ingenious substitution of machinery for human labor, even 
in smaller plants. E.S. 


WestBrooK, Francts A. Speed changers solve bag machine 
problem. Industry and Power 55, no. 3: 100 (September, 1948). 


In the multi-ply bag-making process, machines called tubers cut the re- 
quired number of plies, form them into tubes, and glue them along the seam; 
one end of these paper tubes is folded over and glued by another machine, 
called the bottomer. The tubes are cut into the required lengths by cutoff 
knives which operate at a constant rate, so that when a longer tube is wanted, 
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the rate of drawing the paper through the machine must be increased. For- 
merly these speed changes were accomplished by means of gear sets. Since 
the shortest bag is 9 inches and the longest 39 inches long, 120 variations 
were possible and 75 sets of gears were needed. Each change required about 
20 minutes and considerable labor. The installation of mechanical gear speed 
changers or speed variators permits the changes to be made accurately and 
rapidly by the mere turning of a handwheel or by remote control. The ma- 
chines can turn out about 15,000 bags per hour. E.S. 


MACHINERY—CONVEYORS 


MACIVER, WaRREN J. Conveyors in the pulp and paper industry. 
Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada 16: 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 47, 49 
(1948). 

A summary of the conveyor types and products handled in any large 
newsprint, kraft, or other pulp mill is given. The description covers belt 
conveyors, cable conveyors, drag chain and flight conveyors, pallet conveyors, 
screw conveyors, gravity and live type roller conveyors and belt and chain 
bucket elevators. The applications and limitations of each type are outlined. 
The successful conveyor design of today presupposes a good knowledge of 
the disadvantages as well as of the advantages of using different types of 
conveyors. Illustrations are included. E.S. 


MACHINERY—COUNTERS 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER Box MAcHINE Company, Nashua, 
N.H. New electronic counter for folding boxes. Am. Boxmaker 
37, no. 10: 24-5 (October, 1948) ; Shears 66, no. 670: 40 (October, 
1948). 


A new electronic counter, the Electron-O-Counter, is now available, which 
has the following advantages over electric counters: The time between the 
count register and the kickout can be regulated to suit the operator; it is 
also possible to count where the blanks are spaced in the delivery to the 
stacker and kick out blanks after they have issued from the stacker com- 
pression. The kickout can be regulated more accurately. The count can be 
changed from 25 to 50 by turning a switch. Because the count is by light beam, 
there is no marking of the most delicate boxes. A wider range in the posi- 
tion of the kickout enables the operator to be sure that large boxes have left 
the folder control and carrier belts before the box is kicked. The counter 
is composed of a series of easily replaceable units, facilitating easy and 
quick repair work. The standard radio tubes used are available at any radio 
store. Operation and maintenance expense are the same as for an ordinary 
radio. By the use of an extra mounting bracket, it is possible to count from 
either side of the machine. 1 illustration. 


MACHINERY—DRIVE, ELECTRIC 


PLatisteD, G. E. The modern paper machine drive. Yearbook 
Am. Pulp Paper Mill Supts. Assoc. 29: 182, 184-8 (1948) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 18: 598. 


The article is almost identical with the previous reference. ES. 


MACHINERY—DRUBBER 


AGRoNIN, Tony. Multi-pass refining. Paper Mill News 71, no. 
41: 15-16 (Oct. 9, 1948). 
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Brief reference is made to the development of a new stock preparation 
machine, known as a Drubber, which is more or less a miniature Hydrapulper. 
This is a relatively new piece of equipment, which it is hoped will be de- 
veloped to the point where it will give complete defibering in a single-pass 
machine, in which the relative clearance or “intimacy” of bar to bar can be 
set to give the required treatment. Until this is accomplished, the only 
satisfactory means of getting efficient treatment of stock is through a 
multipass treatment, whether it be batch or continuous. A sectional view of 
a Miami Stock Drubber is included. 


MACHINERY—ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


ENGLER, K. The influence of the methods used in protecting, 
insulating, and cooling on the operation of a.c. motors. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 76, no. 8: 187-90 (August, 1948). [In German] 


The author stresses the importance of considering adequate protection, in- 
sulation, and cooling when motors are selected and installed. Initial mistakes 
give rise to difficulties in operation, which lead to increased operating cost, 
lowered production, etc. Difficulties become particularly apparent when power 
is scarce and replacements are hard to obtain. The proper maintenance and 
control of motors is outlined and the specific action of some of the disturbing 
agencies like water, acid vapors, dust, etc., are reviewed. L.E.W. 


MACHINERY—PACKAGING MACHINERY 


GENERAL MILLS, INc. Machine for small-unit packaging. Fibre 
Containers 33, no. 9: 96-7 (September, 1948). 


Reference is made to the Uni-Pak machine, a new automatic device for 
sealing small quantities of powdered or granular material into individual en- 
velopes (one-serving packages), untouched by human hands. From large rolls 
two continuous bands of wrapping material (cellophane, glassine, foil, waxed 
paper, or ordinary coated paper coated with a thermosetting or thermoplastic 
adhesive) are fed into the machine. The lower web passes beneath the filling 
mechanism where it receives a measured quantity of the materia! to be 
packaged. The top web covers the material and both webs, with the packaged 
material between them, pass beneath a heated roll which seals their edges to 
form a complete envelope. These envelopes (still hanging together) run be- 
neath a pressure roll which gives them an added squeeze to set the adhesive, 
and then under a cutoff knife, which slices them apart. The process is con- 
tinuous, the speed depending upon the material to be packaged and the type of 
heat- sealing material used. Polyamide resin (cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 625) has ee 
formed particularly well in the machine. 1 illustration. 


ZIEMBA, JOHN V. Candy packaging improved with new ma- 
chines. Food Industries 20, no. 10: 1462-5, 1562-3 (October, 
1948). 

A report is given of the packaging progress of Charms, Inc., Bloomfield, 
N.J. New packaging machines developed by the company’s engineers re- 
duced the number of units by about 40%, the necessary floor space by 50%, 
and labor costs about 67%, while doubling productive capacity. The new 
package is composed of a cellophane wrapper for individual candies with a 
light heat seal at the folds, and a special heat-sealable, three-ply printed over- 
wrap, consisting of aluminum foil laminated to moistureproof cellophane and 
a thermoplastic bleached coated sulfite paper. By printing the reverse side 
of the cellophane sheet, the old label no longer is necessary and scuffing of 
the printing is avoided. R.R. 
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MACHINERY—PAPER MACHINE 


SANKEY, C. A., and Cowan, B. Problems in materials separa- 
tion on a Fourdrinier paper machine. Chem. Eng. Progress 44, 
no. 10: 745-52 (October, 1948). 


Considering the entire paper machine operation a complicated example of 
fluid flow, the authors claim that the Fourdrinier machine has not received 
the critical chemical engineering attention which it merits, partly on account 
of the complexity of the problems and the cost of experimentation. The 
object of the present article is to indicate the nature of a few of these 
problems. With frequent reference to a typical high-speed newsprint ma- 
chine, 262 inches wide and operating at 1550 ft./min. at Baie Comeau, Que., 
the authors follow critically the flow of the stock from the head box and 
slice over the Fourdrinier wire through the press and drier sections, A num- 
ber of high-speed flash photographs and diagrams are included. The problems 
of flocculation or clot formation and their avoidance, the drainage on the 
wire and the part played by the table rolls, the use of suction presses in the 
place of plain presses, and the best possible drier conditions receive special 
attention. In general, the Fourdrinier machine is too large and costly to 
experiment with and some simpler method than full-scale experiment is 
necessary to produce definitely predictable results before attempts can be 
made to build a full-scale machine along new lines. Because of the tremendous 
economic significance, the challenge is all the more pertinent. E.S. 


MACHINERY—PRESSES 


Evans, Joun C. W. The suction press and its operation on 
newsprint machines. Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada 16: 7, 
9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35 (1948). 


A summary is presented of recently obitithed data and theories on the 
operation of suction presses on the newsprint machine, together with experi- 
ences and information gathered by the author. The discussion is presented 
under the subheadings: rolls, crowning, crown curve contour, antideflection 
rolls, offset (of center of a top roll from that of bottom roll), felts, loading, 
vacuum, sheet temperature, and multiple roll presses (including the dual 
press, three-roll press, and the Simplex press section). The numerous un- 
explained discrepancies in felt life and water removal by the presses, not 
only in different mills, but also from similar machines in the same mill, are 
pointed out. The need for further information on the effect of sheet tempera- 
ture, vacuum, and plasticity of rubber-covered rolls is particularly emphasized. 
4 tables, 9 figures, and 23 references. ES. 


MACHINERY—PRINTING MACHINE 


AMERICAN CYANAMID Company. Lederle Laboratories Divi- 
sion, Low-cost label coding. Modern Packaging 22, no. 2: 110-12 
(October, 1948). 


Lederle Laboratories has been mechanically coding 75% of its small labels 
for over a year, using a battery of completely automatic marking machines 
which have created wide interest among users of labels one inch square or 
smaller. The machines have drastically reduced labor requirements. Two 
operators now manage five small models, each with a capacity of 3000 labels 
per hour, and two larger machines handling up to 2400 per hour. Spoilage 
has been virtually eliminated. Experience indicates that, in a standard phar- 
maceutical operation, savings of $75,000-100,000 a year can be expected, or 
about 20% per thousand labels. The small machine occupies about 
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18 x 20 x 12 inches of space; label magazines are 10% inches high and 
hold enough labels for one hour’s operation. Changes in label size and 
legend require about 10 minutes. A description is given of the operation of 
the machine. R.R. 


MACHINERY—REFINERS 


ScHAAN, J. High-speed conical refiners. Bull. assoc. tech. ind. 
papetiére 2, no. 5: 86-94 (May 27, 1948). [In French] cf. 
B.LPC, 19: Z3. 


This gives the extensive discussion by members of l’ATIP following the 
paper by Schaan. 


MACHINERY—SAVE-ALLS 
RicHarpson, S. Sources of trouble with a flotation cell. Indian 
Pulp and Paper 3, no. 1: 46, 50 (July, 1948). 
The author describes the operation of the Sveen-Pedersen saveall, possible 
difficulties in its use, and ways of avoiding them. R.R. 


MACHINERY—SHEET CLEANER 


Anon. Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner. Printing Equip. Engr. 75, 
no. 6: 39 (March, 1948). 


The Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner is designed to remove automatically dirt, 
lint, coating particles, or other foreign matter from the paper surface as it 
is fed into the printing press; it is designed for application to any type of 
cylinder press—letterpress, offset, or gravure, either web- or sheet-fed. The 
device consists of a high-speed motor-driven suction fan suitably housed in 
one unit, a small bag for collecting the foreign matter removed from the paper 
surface, a connecting hose extending from the motor-driven unit, and an 
adjustable manifold extending across the full width of the press and provided 
with graduated openings. The suction fan-motor unit may be mounted along- 
side or within the press frame as desired. As the press cylinder revolves, the 
suction plays continuously over the surface and edges of the paper being fed 
and removes all loose particles. ES. 


MACHINERY—WIRES 


Ketm, K. Observations on the selection of a Fourdrinier wire 
for the manufacture of paper and the dewatering of the stock. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 76, no. 10: 235-7 (October, 1948). [In 
German] 


The author discusses the important factors which exert an influence on the 
efficiency of the Fourdrinier wire as a sheet-forming and dewatering medium, 
such as method of weaving, thickness of the individual weft and warp wires, 
and density of the woven product. An important requirement is the non- 
marking of the finished sheet. Wire marks are chiefly caused by the protruding 
knuckles of the warp wires, which should always be ground off on the top 
side. Finer wires are less apt to mark; however, they have a shorter life and 
are more readily damaged. The author makes a numerical analysis of water 
removal from the stock as it passes from the wet end over succeeding sec- 
tions, until it emerges from the driers in the form of the finished sheet. 
According to this tabulation, 96.8% of the total water quantity carried by the 
stock is removed in the wire part, about 2.2% in the wet presses, and ap- 
proximately 1% is evaporated in the driers. Although this relationship varies 
somewhat according to the paper grade, the fact remains that by far the 
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greatest water percentage is withdrawn through the wire. The author also 
discusses those wires (German numbers) which are most suitable in the 
production of specific paper products, ranging from printing papers to 
cigarette and condenser papers. Where various grades of paper are made 
on the same machine, including free and slow stocks, a compromise in the 
selection of the wire is unavoidable. The advice of the wire manufacturer 
should be sought; the optimum will probably have to be determined by a 
certain amount of experimentation. L.E.W. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Titeston & HoLLincswortH Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 
How storage battery powered trucks cut materials handling time. 
Paper Trade J. 127, no. 15: 60-1 (Oct. 7, 1948). 


The handling of materials (pulp in rolls and bales and bagged items, such 
as alum, starch, clay, glue, rosin, lime, soda ash, etc.) by a fleet of six 
battery -powered trucks is described. 4 illustrations. eS. 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. Industrial alcohol versus construc- 
tion materials. Chem. Eng. 55, no. 9: 247-8; no. 10: 235-6, 238, 
240, 242, 244, 246, 248, 250, 252 (September, October, 1948). 


This is a symposium in which a representative group of construction ma- 
terials are evaluated by their different manufacturers for services involving 
industrial alcohol. The following materials are covered: chemical stoneware, 
rubber, stainless steel, silicones, carbon and graphite, aluminum, lead, iron 
and steel, coatings, nickel and nickel alloys, and tantalum. ESS. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. Sulphuric acid versus construction 
materials. Chem. Eng. 55, no. 5: 235-6, 238, 240, 242, 244; no. 6: 
223-4, 226, 228, 230, 232; no. 7: 227-8, 230, 232, 234, 236; no. 8: 
219-20, 222, 224, 226, 228, 230, 232, 234, 236 (May-August, 1948). 


This is a symposium in four parts in which manufacturers of typical con- 
struction materials evaluate their products for services involving sulfuric 
acid. The following materials are considered: rubber, cast iron and steel, 
Worthite, Hastelloy, stainless steel, precious metals, Durimet, carbon and 
graphite, high-silicon irons, silicones, tantalum, Haveg, chemical stoneware, 
lead, Chlorimets, protective coatings, and nickel and nickel alloys. JOASY 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. Chemical engineer- 
ing materials of construction. Ind. Eng. Chem. 40, no. 10: 1773- 
936 (October, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 171. 


The second annual review extends for one year the previous survey; 
several changes have been made, including the omission of certain sections, 
because the authors felt that sufficient new information had not appeared in 
the literature to justify another review. An extensive documented tabular 
section is presented immediately following the review articles. This section 
summarizes important published information on the physical and chemical 
properties of the chemical engineering materials. They are grouped in the 
tabular section according to subject to correspond to the literature review 
sections. Information for the tabulation is a contribution of the respective 
section authors. The authors and titles of the individual articles which make 
up the report are as follows: Brown, R. H., and Verink, E. D., Jr. Aluminum 
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alloys—15 references, p. 1776-7; Payne, C. R. Cements—50 references, p. 
1778-82; Koenig, John H. Ceramics—29 references, p. 1782-5; Bulow, C. 
L. Wrought copper and copper-base alloys—55 references, p. 1785-8; Fisher, 
Harry L. Elastomers—93 references, p. 1788-92; Casey, Robert S., and 
Grove, C. S., Jr. Fibers—273 references, p. 1793-8; Mears, R. B., and Snyder, 
S. C. Iron, mild steels, and low alloy steels—30 references, p. 1798-800; 
Friend, W. Z. Nickel and high nickel alloys—83 references, p. 1801-4; Kline, 
G. M. Plastics—86 references, p. 1804-9; Malm, F. S. Hard rubber—93 
references, p. 1809-12; Brown, M. H., and DeLong, W. B. Stainless steels 
and other ferrous al! oys—232 references, p. 1812-20; Brown, R. H., and 
others. Properties of chemical engineering materials of construction—424 
references, p. 1821-936. ES. 


TeEpPLe, H. O. Special alloys in pulp and paper mill mainte- 
nance. Yearbook Am. Pulp Paper Mill Supts. Assoc. 29: 73-4, 
76-7, 79 (1948). 

The author reviews the sources of corrosion problems in groundwood pulp- 
ing, the different chemical pulping processes, the manufacture of by-products, 
screening, stock refining, bleaching, alum handling, and on the paper ma- 
chines, with suggestions for correct construction materials to minimize or 
overcome the difficulties. oes 


METERS AND RECORDERS 


YuNKER, W. S. Flow measurement and control. Paper Trade J. 
127, no. 15: 65-73 [T.S. 413-21] (Oct. 7, 1948). 


A comprehensive discussion is presented of equipment best suited for 
diverse applications and conditions. Different meter types (quantity, rate, 
variable area-variable head-rate, variable area-constant head-rate, and dif- 
ferential type-rate meters) are described, as well as primary and secondary 
devices. Consideration is given to flow control problems and their instrumen- 
tation for measurable fluids of different kinds. Diagrams and illustrations 
are included. ES. 


MICROSCOPY 


Browninc, B. H. Microscopy in the paper mill. Indian Pulp 
and Paper 3, no. 1: 47-50 (July, 1948). 


The author briefly considers the apparatus used in microscopy studies in 
paper mills and the type of problems which are apt to arise. R.R. 


MICROSCOPY (ELECTRON) 


Matacrin, Am. The electron microscope, its applications and 
possibilities in the paper industry. Papeterie 70, no. 4: 98-9, 
101-3, 105; no. 5: 130-1, 133, 135; no. 6: 171-4; no. 7: 201, 
203-4 (April-July, 1948). [In French] 

The author describes the construction and uses of the electron microscope, 
its possibilities in studying cellulosic materials, and progress being made in 
the field. 26 references. L.E.W. 


SwerDLow, Max, and SEEMAN, Groria S. A method for the 
electron microscopy of wool. Textile Research J. 18, no. 9: 536-50 
(September, 1948). 


A simplified method for making shadowed thermoplastic negative replicas 
of fibrous materials was developed. Through this technique fine details of 
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the morphology of the wool fiber, before and after treatment, were clearly 
revealed by the electron microscope. The structural implications of the 
electron micrographs are discussed with respect to the subject of wear and 
with reference to the observations of other investigators. 17 enn: 


MILL CONTROL 


Wakema\, C. M. The carton and the chemist. Paper Box Bag 
Maker 106, no. 3: 88-90 (September, 1948). 


The author describes her duties as works chemist of the English concern, 
Boxfoldia, Ltd. The work includes routine examinations of most materials 
used in the plant, the supervising of many of the processes, the study and, 
if possible, the solution of unforeseen problems, and the testing of the 
finished product to help maintain its quality. Tests of paperboard are made 
for weight, size, moisture content, strength, rigidity, folding ability, white- 
ness, resistance to light, and impurities. Inks are examined for their drying 
properties, resistance to light and chemicals, and with regard to color match- 
ing. With such a diverse range of interests, there is little opportunity for any 
fundamental research, which is generally left to the Research ei 


MILL MANAGEMENT 


Hotitoway, A. W. Role of industrial engineering in the paper 
industry. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 14: 36-7 (Sept. 30, 1948). 


The author shows how industrial engineering can be useful to the paper 
industry. Many superintendents have problems within their departments which 
they do not have the time to solve. The industrial engineer has the time to 
work on those problems without interruption. He himself will originate very 
little in this work, most of his accomplishments being the result of bringing 
together the knowledge and experiences of others in usable form. Industrial 
engineering belongs to the group of service organizations and the industrial 
engineer is the servant of the supervisor in whose department he is working. 
He cannot tell the supervisor what to do or how to do a job; he will only 
get the information which will enable the supervisor to make up his mind 
how a job should be done. An example of a typical study is given. ) 4. 3 


NEWSPRINT 


Kinsey, H. Lee. Making newsprint from wheat straw. Chem- 
urgic Digest 7, no. 10: 4-7 (October, 1948) ; Chem. Eng. 55, no. 11: 
240, 242 (November, 1948) ; Paper Trade J. 127, no. 19: 46 (Nov. 
4, 1948) ; Am. Printer 127, no. 5: 24 (November, 1948). 


All-straw newsprint was produced on Sept. 7, 1948, in the Holyoke, Mass., 
plant of the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co. by a process developed by 
The Kinsley Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The paper, made on equipment 
designed for the customary materials, is slightly more bulky than wood-pulp 
newsprint and tougher; the pulp performed satisfactorily in the manufac- 
turing process. An objectionable color will be eliminated when all stages of 
manufacture conform to the prescribed technique. It is estimated that the 
wheat-straw product can be marketed at $65-72 per ton. A report is given 
on the Kinsley process and on the first manufacture of all-straw newsprint 
on a commercial scale. The wheat straw is cooked in rotary boilers with 
chemicals for six hours at 30-35 pounds pressure. The cooked stock is de- 
fibered in a suitable pulper, run over a riffler, tailing screen, and decker- 
washer, bleached with 60% of the total chlorine to be used, extracted with a 
mild warm caustic, washed, bleached with the remaining 40% of the total 
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chlorine demand, and again passed over a decker-washer. A light jordaning 
is necessary to cut the long thin fibers to the proper length for a close forma- 
tion of the web on the wire. The power consumption is considerably less 
than in the standard procedure. A near-by source of straw and an adequate 
water supply should determine the location of a straw-pulp mill. .R. 


PAPER—COATED 


SHoLt, H. A., and Murpuy, E. A. Pan level and temperature 
control on paper coating machines. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 16: 
51-2 (Oct. 14, 1948). 

In any coating operation, uniform application of the coating mixture to 
the paper sheet is a prime requisite; it is largely influenced by both the level 
and the temperature of the mixture in the pan. Level influences the amount 
of the coating mixture picked up and applied to the sheet. Temperature is of 
importance, because a too low temperature produces undesirable changes in 
the viscosity of the mixture, whereas excessive temperatures can destroy the 
adhesive qualities as well as certain dyes used in some mixtures. The electrode- 
type level controller offers a simple method of insuring correct pan level on 
coaters not employing continuous recirculation. The instrument and its opera- 
tion are described. The control system for regulating the pan temperature 
adjusts the amount of steam admitted to the heating coils; it can also be 
applied to direct steam injection. It incorporates a pneumatic control unit 
which actuates the steam valve proportional to the deviation of the mixture 
temperature from the desired value. 2 diagrams. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


Anon. The paper situation. Paper & Twine J. 22, no. 7: 11, 
16-18 (September, 1948). 


The domestic pulp, paper, board, and products industry set a new high 
for the first half of 1948 with a sales value of $3,043,000,000 for 11,146,000 
tons, an increase of over $1,000,000,000 and 6% by weight from the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. Mill inventories of basic raw materials were con- 
sidered very satisfactory as of the end of June, 1948. Wood pulp production 
in this country increased by 6,348,000 short tons during the first half of 1948, 
as compared with the same period of 1947. Wood pulp imports in the first 
six months of 1948 totaled 1,202,000 short tons; the corresponding 1947 figure 
was 1,023,000. Wholesale paper merchants’ inventories rose rapidly for the 
first five months of 1948, but declined slightly in June. The general price 
level has remained relatively steady. Some companies are reported to be con- 
sidering a change to an f.o.b. pricing practice. The kraft supply is still below 
demand, although production was 14% greater in the first half of 1948 than 
in the same period of 1947. The paper market is becoming increasingly com- 
petitive; buyers are more conscious of quality and more resistant to high 
prices. This resistance has resulted in a reduction in operations by some 
mills to five days from the former six and seven. A chart shows paper and 
paperboard production by quarters for 1947 and 1948, and the quarterly 
average for 1939 and 1945-1947. R.R. 


GILLEsPIE, W. F. Trends of the sulphate industry in the South. 
Shears 66, no. 670: 52, 54 (October, 1948); Am. Paper Con- 
verter 22, no. 10: 8-9, 22 (October, 1948). 


From the tonnage point of view, board is the most important product of 
the southern mills. One of the first machines i in the South was a 108-inch, five- 
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cylinder machine which began producing cylinder liner in 1912 for what later 
became the Bogalusa Paper Co. Further installations followed but, by 1927, 
the main trend had changed to Fourdrinier liner, which was introduced in 
1923 by the Hummell-Ross Fiber Co., Hopewell, Va. Between 1927 and 1937, 
only one large mill entered the field in Panama City, but the East Coast was 
soon after lined with large mills producing huge tonnages of the liner and 
usually a kraft .009 corrugating sheet to accompany it. Long-fibered southern 
pulp was early recognized as very desirable for paper bags and, by 1937, 
an appreciable amount of southern sulfate paper was converted into grocery, 
garment, and specialty bags. The erection of bleached plants marked the 
years 1937-38, the product of which went into the best grades of paper. In 
the following years, a large tonnage of high grade bleached products was 
produced. Within the last few years, mills have been erected to use the neutral 
sulfate process for various types of hardwoods, with high yields, stiff cor- 
rugations, and low chemical costs. Early southern paper and board mills did 
little converting. The bag industry was the first to recognize the value of 
integral operation. The trend gradually extended to the board industry, where 
the first step consisted in converters acquiring mills to supply their needs; 
the next step was the integration of production in large mills. In the 1920's, 
the emphasis was on timber alone, with no concern about what happened to 
the land. The industry is currently leading other wood-consuming industries 
in good forest management, with a recent trend toward an active interest 
in noncorporate neighborhood holdings. Well-trained forestry staffs are now 
recognized by management as a vital part of the company personnel. R.R. 


Goy, Otto, German paper industry and capacity. Paper Trade 
J. 127, no. 16: 55-6 (Oct. 14, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 33. 


A brief outline is given of the present status of the German pulp and paper 
industry. E.S. 


Hopart, G. M. Pulp, paper and packages. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 49, no. 10: 69-73 (September, 1948). 


Based on many statistical data, the author stresses the importance and 
essentiality of the pulp and paper industry in the Canadian economic life. 
Considering the box industry alone, he emphasizes the significance of this 
field to industry. During the past decade, setup tonnage has increased 39% 
and folding tonnage 110%, a trend which has been accelerated since 1938. 
The rapid developments in technology and merchandising reflect a situation 
which will very likely be still more pronounced in the future, and also indicates 
that the greatest competition may come from outside the industry (Alfoil for 
wrapping frozen foods and cigarettes, aluminum milk bottles and cores, etc.). 
On the basis of return per cord of wood, boxboard yields even less than news- 
print, which is always regarded as the poor section of the paper business. 
This discrepancy in earnings is likely to right itself in time, either by the 
equalization of prices or the curtailment of boxboard production. In spite of 
the problems which the industry is facing, its future seems to be most — 


ing. 


TINKER, E. W. Tinker addresses Napkin and Tissue men. Paper 
Trade J. 127, no. 15: 18, 20 (Oct. 7, 1948) ; Am. Paper Converter 
22, no. 10: 10, 12 (October, 1948) ; Paper & Paper Products 90, 
no. 3: 8-9 (Oct. 20, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 99-100. 


Current conditions affecting the status of the pulp and paper industry are 
reviewed, including the Capehart Committee, defense program, Bay Ridge 
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case, reciprocal trade agreements, the industry’s economic position, and the 
August report of the Department of Commerce creating an incorrect im- 
pression not conducive to the industry’s welfare. | mF 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—EDUCATION 


CuEneE, M. Instruction given at the French school of paper- 
making: Courses for engineers. Intermediate courses. Papeterie 
70, no. 7: 194-5, 197, 199; no. 8: 226-7, 229 (July, August, 1948). 
[In French] 

In the first part of the article, the courses required of engineering students 
are outlined. In the second part, courses designed for machine tenders are 
described, which are far less fundamental and extensive than the former; 
students who have successfully completed these courses receive certificates 
(diplomas) as machine tenders. Special students sent by the mills are also 
permitted to take these courses; however, they do not receive this certificate. 


L.E.W. 


Hatt, Patricia. The papermaking industry—education and 
training. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 130, no. 7: 409-10, 412, 414, 
416, 469-70; no. 8: 528, 530, 532, 534; no. 9: 556, 558, 560 (Aug. 
12, 19, 26, 1948). 

After a brief historical introduction, the author starts her discussion of the 
subject in relation to the paper industry by defining the terms education and 
training. Education is a life-long matter, beginning in the home and continued 
in the schools, followed by either universities or employment in industry and 
commerce. Training, on the other hand, is that part of education devoted 
to acquiring the skills essential for the job on hand, including knowledge of 
the machines, processes, and human relations. She then discusses plans for 
education and training for this industry, covering the phases recruitment and 
selection, introduction to work, training on the job, training for potential 
foremen and refresher courses for forernen and other supervisors, and the 
Training-Within-Industry courses of the British Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. In tabulated form “possible methods for developing better 
foremanship” are presented (referring to British conditions and institutions). 
This is followed by a section on observation and training visits for selling 
and office representatives in paper mills and training for modern management. 
The author concludes with a review of what the industry has achieved to 
date. Judging by the results, the industry must have been active in training 
and education for a long period, because the resulting benefits cannot be 
created in a day or by one course of technical classes. E.S. 


NADELMAN, A. H. Pulp and paper technology; a new curricu- 
lum at Western Michigan College. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 17: 
45-6 (Oct. 21, 1948). 

Reference is made to the new four-year course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science offered by West Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., the curriculum including pulp and paper technology in all four years. 
An outline of the curriculum is given. E.S. 


Natwick, A. G. The educational program in paper and allied 
products at New York University. Yearbook Am. Pulp Paper 
Mill Supts. Assoc. 29: 245-6, 248 (1948). 
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Reference is made to an interesting educational program started at New 
York University in the winter of 1946-47 with a series of 15 lectures on 
printing inks given by outstanding men in the field. In February, 1947, an 
initial course on pulp and paper technology was started under the leadership 
of H. M. Annis, Staff Production Manager of the Oxford Paper Co.; it 
attracted 546 registrants from all phases of the paper and allied fields. The 
program drawn up for the winter course of 1947-48 by a specially appointed 
Advisory Committee consisted of the three courses: a survey in pulp and 
paper, printing inks and printing processes, and the manufacture and con- 
version of paper and paperboard, the guest leadership principle again being 
used. The total registration for these three courses was 350. A seminar on 
the relationship of printing ink, paper, and printing processes was held, as 
well as a course on marketing and sales of paper and paper products. This 
program for paper and the allied fields has been a mutually satisfactory one 
for the industry and university. It is the opinion of the Advisory Committee 
that the university should continue to set up new courses as the need arises, 
both industry and universities having very definite responsibilities one to the 
other. In conclusion, the author mentions the need for the creation of an 
educational committee in the Superintendents Association, particularly for 
helping the small mills with their educational and training programs, and 
also the need for improving the salaries throughout the teaching ey 


StuMPF, STANLEY. Employee training program. Yearbook Am. 
Pulp Paper Mill Supts. Assoc. 29: 225, 227-8, 230; discussion: 
230, 232 (1948). 


The author discusses the employee training program of the Johns-Manville 
Corp., its objectives, and the methods for obtaining the desired results. E.S. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—TRANSPORTATION 


Hastincs, Epw1n CHESTER. How freight tariffs affect paper 
industry. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 17: 11, 41 (Oct. 21, 1948). 


Although the paper industry is a large buyer and shipper of freight, most 
of the many different items are transported by rail and motor common 
carriers under class rates. There are very few commodity rates offered to the 
industry. Certain changes in the Rail Classification are discussed, which will 
affect the paper industry in some way. E.S. 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


Anon. B¢ghnsdalen Mills, Norway. Norsk Skogind. 2, no. 2: 
35-7 (February, 1948); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 130, no. 7: 
420, 422 (Aug. 12, 1948). [In Norwegian and English] 


A history of the mills at Bghnsdalen is presented, commemorating their 
75th anniversary. The mills changed ownership several times and are at 
present co-ordinated into a single organization in the form of a private com- 
pany under the name of Mathiesen-Eidsvold Vaerk. Already at an early date 
the sulfite mill concentrated on the technical development of suitable pulps 
for rayon manufacture and the pioneering work in this direction resulted in 
the establishment of relations with Courtaulds, Ltd. The mill’s order book for 
the period from 1903 to the outbreak of the first world war gives an interest- 
ing historical sidelight on the early development of the rayon industry. All 
the available evidence indicates that Bghnsdalen was in fact the first mill to 
supply pulp specially made for viscose manufacture as distinct from ordinary 
papermaking grades. ES. 
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Anon. Coyoacan’s paper mill; it’s housed in convent walls. 
Pulp & Paper 22, no. 11: 38, 40, 42-4 (October, 1948). 


The Fabrica de Papel “Coyoacan,” S.A., Coyoacan, Mexico, is housed in 
250-year old buildings which were once used as a convent. They were first 
used for a paper mill in 1928, when the present No. 1 boardmaking machine, 
55 inches wide, was installed. In 1930, the property was bought by Tomas 
Mier, who has increased his equipment to three paper machines and a ground- 
wood mill. The mill is one of the four largest in the country, producing 
12 tons of groundwood and 35-40 tons of paper per day from 8-10 tons 
of waste paper and about 15 tons of pulp, some of which is imported. As in 
all Mexican mills, Coyoacan’s three machines must produce all kinds of paper 
for a variety of customers. The pulpwood is a good quality spruce, peeled 
and cut in two-foot lengths for easier handling in the mountains, from 
which it comes. The wood supply is ample and reforestation and the con- 
servation of present resources is making some progress. Plans are being 
made for another machine and for power improvements. Numerous illustra- 
tions supplement the text. R.R. 


Anon. Expansion by Riegel Paper Corp.; output increased 
20%. Pulp & Paper 22, no. 11: 32-6 (October, 1948) ; Paper Mill 
News 71, no. 46: 80, 118 (Nov. 13, 1948). 


The $3,000,000 expansion program of the Riegel Paper Corp. is now 
almost completed. The program, increasing production by 20%, centers at 
the Milford, N.J., mill, where it includes a new 112-inch Rice-Barton paper 
machine with a 96-inch trim and a speed of more than 700 ft./min., three 
new giant supercalenders, the revamping of all piping and storage for larger 
batches, enlargement of the steam and power plant with an increase in the 
steam capacity of approximately 30%, and a new coal conveying system 
consisting of 13 20-inch rubber belts with a rated capacity of 100 tons per 
hour. A new Lobdell winder has been purchased and will be installed in a 
new separate building now under construction; a new water-supply intake 
with a Dorr clarifier and flocculator is also being built. Improvements at the 
Warren, N.J., mill include a 20-foot 400-h.p. Dilts Hydrapulper, two 
chlorinators with Shartle vertical agitators, an Oliver filter, two bleachers, 
two causticizers, two No. 20 Shartle circulators, two Miami No. 2 jordans, 
a Claflin refiner, and Noble and Wood refiners. The recent acquisition of 
150,000 acres of timberland in North Carolina may be the first step toward 
a pulp mill in the South. In conclusion, a history is given of the company’s 
growth. Illustrations are included. R.R. 


JosepHy, BertHovp. Borregaard, an international pulp and 
paper concern. Indian Pulp and Paper 3, no. 1: 54-6 (July, 1948). 

The author considers the origin, financial structure, and production of the 
Borregaard Co., a holding company with mills in Norway, Sweden, and 
Austria, some of which are managed by an English firm, the Kellner- 
Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. R.R. 


SuHaw-Manson, Ltp. Cigarette paper from fruit trimmings. 
Paper Trade J. 127, no. 14:9 (Sept. 30, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 8: 494. 


Reference is made to the promotion of a new company in Ontario to 
operate under an exclusive license from the Pangara Holding Corp., which 
owns the original patents for making cigarette paper from fruit tree trim- 
mings. The location of the new mill has not yet been stated. The company 
proposes to pick up the trimmings from Ontario orchards; apple trees in 
the province would supply sufficient trimmings for over 40 tons of pulp per 
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day, with another 25 tons from other types of trees. It is claimed that such 
pulp can be made at a cost of $220 f.o.b. mill and could replace other pulp 
which now costs at least $450 a ton. The pulp will be as good as, or better 
than, the pulp now used. ES. 


PAPER MANUFACTURE 


_ Paper Sates. Paper making: Part III. The cooking and bleach- 
ing processes. Paper Sales 8, no. 10: 20-1, 30, 32, 34 (October, 
1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 102. 

A popular discussion is given of the combination of cooking, chemicals, 
and washing of wood chips which dissolves the lignin and other unwanted 
constituents of wood, and the corresponding treatment of rags, both of which 
leave only the cellulose fibers. An illustrated description is included of the 
digesters; brief reference is made to bleaching procedures. RR. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


ANon. Greaseproof paper, what it is and where it can be sold. 
Paper & Twine J. 22, no. 7: 12, 14 (September, 1948). 

By definition, greaseproof paper is made of sulfite pulp, usually Mitscher- 
lich or other strong sulfite, thoroughly hydrated in the beater, and thoroughly 
jordaned. It is a sanitary wrap used for greasy food products, polishes, waxes, 
certain drugs and chemicals and, because of its transparency, by artists, 
engineers, and architects; it is also the basis of glassine. Greaseproof_paper 
is sometimes known as imitation parchment, pergamyn, and parchmoid. Simple 
tests are given for determining the greaseproof qualities of paper. R.R. 


Anon. Label varnishing. Indian Print & Paper 13, no. 56: 52 
(July, 1948). 


In addition to giving labels a bright finish, a coat of varnish retards the 
fading of inks and papers. However, the color of inks and papers is some- 
what changed and white papers are given a tone which varies considerably 
with different stock. This sometimes limits the selection of stock. Uncoated 
gummed papers, one-sided surface papers, and art papers are not suitable 
for varnishing. An inked surface is usually a good base; however, if the 
printing has a mat finish, the varnish will not make it smooth, and the less 
bright bronze jobs will lose some of their appearance on varnishing. Brief 
suggestions are given regarding various problems which may arise with 
varnishing, R.R. 


Anon. Resin bonding, a new development in papermaking. Plas- 
tics [U. S.] 8, no. 10: 12-14, 28 (October, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 


695. 

The development reported in the previous reference is discussed, although 
the present article contains a number of illustrations not included in the 
previous one. However, it lacks the technical data, diagrams, and references. 


E.S. 


CALLAHAN, T. Par. Seal fibre boxes properly. Chem. Industries 
63, no. 4: 652 (October, 1948). 


The author points out some of the important points brought out in Fibre 
Box Memo No. 7, recently distributed by the Fibre Box Association, Chicago. 
The way in which gummed tape acts when it is used for sealing is described, 
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as are the proper storage and dispenser conditions. Illustrations are included 
showing the correct method of sealing packages with the tape. : 


Day, FReDEeRIcK T. Label ideas. Brit. Packer 10, no. 9: 24-5 
(September, 1948). 

In use for as many as 3000 years, labels today brand all kinds of products; 
those that are well designed and carefully produced make an immediate appeal 
to the purchaser. The basis of a good label is good paper. The color used 
should have some relation to the product. Interestingly shaped labels of 
coated paper provide added attraction at small extra cost. Suggestions are 
given regarding label designing; adhesives and postprinting varnishing are 
considered. RR. 


Tue Froyp A. Hotes Company, Bedford, Ohio. Polyethylene 
laminated paper by new process. Packaging Parade 16, no. 189: 
66, 83 (October, 1948). 

Polyethylene-paper laminates are available in thicknesses ranging from 
0.001 to 0.004 inch. The strength of the finished product depends on the 
paper stock used and the thickness of the film. Proposed applications include 
packaging of hygroscopic materials and delicate instruments, its use as jar 
and bottle cap liners, liners for containers, and as antistick materials in the 
rubber industry. Laminations can be made to papers varying from tissue to 
medium weight board, metal foil, and cloth. They heat seal on ordinary 
bar or roller-type equipment. The film does not block and is unaffected 
by salt or brackish water, active solvents, and acids. R.R. 


MARONNE, R. A. Aspects of cigarette paper manufacture. Indian 
Pulp and Paper 3, no. 1: 35, 67 (July, 1948). 

The author briefly considers the requirements of cigarette paper, both 
those that vary and those that remain the same throughout the world, and 
some of the aspects of its manufacture. R.R. 


Nott, Aucust. Protection of papers and paper containers 
against rodent attack. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 76, no. 9: 215-18 
(September, 1948). [In German] 

The results of a number of protracted animal experiments are given very 
briefly. The protective agents against rodent attack were incorporated into 
the beater. The best inhibitors were barium derivatives of nitro- and chloro- 
phenols as well as certain sulfonic acid derivatives, such as the barium 
salt of Naphthol yellow S. Other effective agents were barium derivatives of 
mercaptobenzthiazole and of o-hydroxydiphenyl. Despite the fact that these 
compounds prevent attack by gnawing, they do not offer complete protection, 
inasmuch as rodents also tear paper with their paws, a mode of attack which 
manifests itself especially in the case of paper bags containing foodstuffs 
which have been glued, folded, or sewn. Hence, no chemical poison in- 
corporated into the sheet is entirely satisfactory. The author suggests the 
auxiliary protection offered by baited traps, aeration, and gassing of storage 
chambers. L.E.W. 


Paper SALeEs. Potential profits from printed place mats. Paper 
Sales 8, no. 10: 16-18, 50-3 (October, 1948). 


Few paper products have shown such spectacular sales increases as printed 
place mats. In addition to restaurants, which are the largest buyers, other 
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outlets for this item are hotels, hospitals, railroads, airlines, steamship lines, 
clubs, etc. The personalized printed mats are most popular, although plain 
white, linen embossed, lace decorated, or simple stock printed styles are 
widely sold in retail stores for home use. Selling points include economy, 
time saved in table setting, advertising value, decorative and distinctive table 
service, and sanitation. In conclusion, a question-and-answer discussion is 
given regarding the difference between place mats and doilies, the use of 
mats, paper stock used, production, criteria of quality, popular designs, 
sizes, etc. R.R. 


ReeD, R. F. Lithography. Yearbook Am. Pulp Paper Mill Supts. 
Assoc. 29: 210-16 (1948). 


The author describes first the principle of the lithographic process to make 
the reasons for special paper requirements understandable. He then outlines 
the four types of problems in lithography directly traceable to paper charac- 
teristics and deficiencies. First, feeding and register problems (paper con- 
ditioning and curling) are discussed at some length; they are the responsibility 
of both the papermaker and the lithographer, since they involve paper proper- 
ties and lithographic plant operations. Second, picking and splitting are 
dealt with, the prevention of which is largely a matter of control in paper 
manufacture. Improved testing methods are needed to overcome present 
troubles of this type. Third, consideration is given to ink-drying problems 
which are related to the adaptation of the ink to the paper. Much can be 
learned about papermaking that will facilitate rather than retard ink drying. 
Fourth, scumming and tinting are discussed, the prevention of which is largely 
a matter of offset pressmanship and the use of suitable ink. However, a 
greater knowledge of the possible chemical reactions of different papers on 
the lithographic plate during printing should permit the manufacture of 
paper that will not upset the delicate balance between printing plate, ink, and 
moisture, which is necessary for consistent high-grade lithographic produc- 
tion. These various problems are the subjects of research by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation in co-operation with the National Bureau of Standards 
and other research laboratories in the paper and ink industries. 17 figures. 


ES. 


Wacconer, Mitts W. Better gummed tape sealing. Paper & 
Twine J. 22, no. 7: 9-10, 23-5 (September, 1948) ; Paper Ind. 30, 
no. 8: 1238 (November, 1948). 


Suggestions are given regarding the best methods of sealing various types 
of cartons with gummed tape. The tape should be stored at about 70° and a 
relative humidity of about 40, away from any source of heat, cold, or damp- 
ness. The oldest stock should be used first; unused rolls should be left in 
their original protective wrapper. The types and weights of tape available 
and their uses are given. The author recommends the addition of a wetting 
agent to the water used for wetting the tape, and suggests a water tempera- 
ture of 160°. A test is described for determining whether the glue is correctly 
moistened. When tape slips on an unusually smooth, highly glazed surface, 
less water should be used; for some dry-finished, fuzzy-surfaced paperboard, 
the glue should be saturated with water. Lasting seals are almost impossible 
to obtain on cartons printed with oil-base inks. The article is a condensation 
of the author’s pamphlet, “Gummed tape user’s handbook.” R 


PARCHMENT, ANIMAL 


Hucues, G. Bernarp. Old English parchment. Paper & Print 
21, no. 3: 210, 212, 214, 216 (Autumn, 1948). 
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Parchment, used for early manuscript books, maps, important documents, 
and window coverings, was laboriously prepared by methods essentially the 
same as those used today, from sheep skin, and also from goat and camel 
skins. The earliest true parchment was made about 170 B.C. at Pergamum 
in Asia Minor. An illustrated description is given of the manufacture of 
parchment, both in the Middle Ages and at the present time. R.R. 


PATENTS 


Hotme_s, Ernest. Earliest patents for playing cards. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 130, no. 8: 513 (Aug. 19, 1948). 


The first five British patents granted for playing cards are listed. The 
earliest bears the number 886 and was secured by John Berkenhout in 1767. 
“Making, dicing, and flowering playing cards” was the title and that is all 
the information the official document gives. ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—PRINTABILITY 


Bow es, R. F., and S1tcox, AILEEN. A reflectance method for 
determining the “ink absorbency” of paper. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 
(London) 67, no. 6: 249-53 (June, 1948). 


The Vandercook hand proofing press, the PATRA printing shell, and a 
reflectometer are being used together with an ink of fixed composition to 
measure the ink absorbency of any paper as a function of the surface re- 
flectance of a film of ink printed on the paper. Whereas the apparatus used 
is not new, the combination of the three pieces has not been reported previ- 
ously. The standard ink consists of 60 parts by weight of anatase titanium 
dioxide and 40 parts by weight of a linseed oil having a viscosity of 80 
poises at 25°; the mixture must mature for several days. Details of the ex- 
perimental method are described; all procedures must be carried out at 
constant temperature and humidity. The absorbency characteristics of the 
paper are referred to the constants: initial penetration, rate of absorption, 
and residual reflectance. Tabulated data, in some cases for wire and top side, 
for a number of papers are included. Although the method is empirical, it 
gives useful results close to industrial practice. It appears capable of theo- 
retical treatment and further work along these lines is in progress. 19 
references. ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—TEARING STRENGTH 


BrocHarb, P. Tearing of paper. Papeterie 70, no. 8: 237 (August, 
1948). [In French] 


The tear index of a paper sheet does not necessarily measure the structural 
intactness of the individual fibers; the effect of fibrillation and hydration on 
tearing and tensile strength (breaking length) and the difference in the 
mechanism of tearing a free and a slow paper are discussed. L.E.W. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—VAPOR TRANSMISSION 


AMERICAN SocIETY FoR TESTING Matertats. A.S.T.M. on 
water vapor. Modern Packaging 22, no. 2: 149-51, 198, 200 
(October, 1948). 

Tentative method D 988-48 T covers the testing of the water-vapor per- 
meability of paper, board, and other sheet materials in a standard atmosphere 
(50% R.H. at 23° C.) and under tropical conditions (90% R.H. at 
37.8° C.). A test specimen is placed over the aperture of a desiccant-filled 
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dish and centered with the supporting ring or flange. A circular metal disk 
is used to define the test area on the sheet and effect the wax seal, and is 
then removed from the sheet. The assembly is weighed, placed on a rack in 
the test atmosphere in an inverted position so that the desiccant is in direct 
contact with the specimen. Successive weighings are made of the assembly 
until a constant rate of gain is attained. The rate of gain is established 
by plotting the cumulative gain in milligrams of each assembly until at 
least three of the resulting points are in a straight line. The apparatus, 
sampling, test specimens, procedure, and method of reporting the results are 
considered. Duplicate determinations should check within 10%, depending 
on the variations in the sheet material. Diagrams are included. R.R. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PULP 


CLARK, JAMES D’A. An approach to the rational evaluation of 
pulp. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 10: 101-9 (September, 1948). 


The microstructure of fibers is briefly reviewed together with the author’s 
theory of beating (cf. B.I.P.C. 13: 425-6). Besides external factors, the 
internal influences affecting the tensile strength of paper are discussed, includ- 
ing the length, flexibility, cohesion, and intrinsic strength of the fibers. Using 
different freeness testers, serious inversions of freeness readings of pulps 
occur and data are given to indicate that the so-called “hydration” of pulps 
mainly comprises fiber debris which can be readily washed out of a beaten 
pulp with a stream of water. A review of TAPPI data indicates no correlation 
between freeness of stock and the speed of paper machines, and the use of 
any freeness tester as a basis for comparing the strength of pulps is con- 
sidered as being highly questionable. It is shown that apparent density of 
test sheets, as measured by the standard TAPPI or British method, may 
advantageously replace freeness as a basis of comparison, especially because 
of the rule developed by the author that a straight line results with any 
beater or refiner, when the logarithm of the beating power consumption is 
plotted against the density. It is suggested that in the place of Mullen tear 
and freeness tests, the measurement of density, specific surface, weighted aver- 
age fiber length (a newly developed rapid classifier is described briefly), normal 
and zero-span tensile strengths (cf. B.I.P.C. 14: 180) and beating quality 
(using a reproducible instrument, such as the kollergang) will not only re- 
liably measure differences between paper pulps, but also indicate why the 
differences exist. E.S. 


PLASTIC FILMS (NONCELLULOSIC) 


PENN, W. S. The use of plastic films. Part II. Brit. Packer 10, 
no. 9: 23, 40 (September, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 81. 


In the second of the series on modern applications of plastics in packaging, 
the author considers the vinyls. Their greatest advantage lies in their ability 
to be produced in a variety of forms. They are tasteless, odorless, and non- 
toxic, handle easily, and can be electronically heat sealed to form a virtually 
perfect bond or sealed with adhesives or solvents. Saran, polythene, and 
rubber hydrochloride (not a vinyl film) are discussed in some detail. R.R. 


Van Bosxirk, R. L. Polyethylene for packaging. Modern 
Plastics 26, no. 3: 190, 192 (November, 1948). 

With the completion of new Du Pont and Bakelite plants at the end of the 
year, the production of polyethylene is expected to increase from the present 
figure of less than 15,000,000 pounds per year to approximately 55,000,000 
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pounds. In addition to its applications in the electrical field, interest is 
developing in its use as a packaging film. It is thought that perforating the 
film may make it pervious to oxygen, yet keep the water-vapor transmission 
essentially the same—only saran has a lower WV P—and thus make feasible 
its use in packaging fresh fruits and vegetables. The cost of extruded film 
at $0.75 per pound compares favorably with that of other plastics. Poly- 
ethylene is also being used successfully as a paper coating. At present, it does 
not heat seal well, but progress is being made toward overcoming the 
difficulties involved, which arise chiefly from the tackiness of the hot film. 
Printing the film is also difficult because of its waxy surface. Among the 
uses mentioned are those as packages for peat humus, citrus fruits, frozen 
cream, poultry, freshly cooked shrimp, and cut flowers, as liners for steel 
and fiber drums, and as bottle cap liners. 


PLASTICS—PRINTING PLATES 


BoupreEAu, J. M. Thermosetting plastic printing plates. Shears 
66, no. 670: 81-2 (October, 1948). 


A thermosetting plastic plate for letterpress work is now being made by 
Plastic Printing Plates, Inc. In their production, a Bakelite thermosetting 
resin is heated until it reaches its flow point, when an impression of the type 
form or master plate is made in a hydraulic press with heated platens. When 
hard, the matrix is separated from the form. The plate is made from the 
matrix in like manner. The plates will not burn, soften, change dimensions, 
chip or dent easily, or creep; they can be used just as any high grade metal 
plate and faithfully reproduce the finest lines and dots of the originals. 
Press runs of over 350,000 have been made without any apparent wear on the 
plates. Because they are light in weight, they reduce wear on the presses and 


save in shipping costs. They can be machined similarly to metal plates, 
except that special Carboloy-tipped tools are required. R.R. 


PLASTICS—TESTING 


BerNuARDT, E. C. Scratch resistance of plastics. Modern Plas- 
tics 26, no. 2: 123-6, 174, 176, 178, 180, 182, 184, 186 (October, 
1948). 


The four variables involved in making a scratch test—namely, load on the 
scratching tool, velocity of the scratch, tangential force needed to propagate 
the scratch, and dimensions of the scratch—were investigated by means of a 
specially constructed instrument. The conclusion was reached that scratch 
resistance should be expressed as the tangential force necessary to propagate 
the scratch along the surface of the test specimen per unit cross-sectional 
area of the scratch. Scratch resistance is independent of the depth of scratch 
and, thus, of the load on the scratching tool, provided that the material is 
homogeneous. Scratch resistance generally increases for higher velocities of 
scratch and, for the higher speeds of scratch from 47 to 98 cm./min., the 
width of the scratch is not affected appreciably by changes of the scratching 
speed. The coefficient of sliding friction between the specimen and the tool 
has an important bearing upon the scratch resistance of the material. Refine- 
ments to improve the accuracy of the data for the smaller scratches may make 
it possible to use this method of test to investigate the dimensions and prop- 
erties of skin effects often encountered on the surfaces of plastics and pro- 
tective coatings. 18 references. E.S 


Nore, Patrick. Thermal effects on flexural strength of lam- 
inates. Modern Plastics 26, no. 3: 121-8, 188 (November, 1948). 
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The author describes the results of an investigation conducted to determine 
the heat resistance of commercial phenolic laminates at temperatures of —55° 
to 200° C. Flexural strength tests were made at room temperature and at 
various elevated temperatures after the material was subjected to long 
thermal exposure. All tests were conducted according to ASTM Tentative 
Method D650-42T. Six tables and 10 charts summarize the results. Of 
particular interest to the paper industry are the results with the kraft-phenolic 
resin (1) and the absorbent paper-cresylic acid (II) laminates. (1) has 
twice the thermal deterioration rate of the other laminates; it shows a 
40% improvement in flexural strength at exposure temperatures of 65-100° C. 
(II) shows greater strength stability than (1); the two are nearly equal 
in elastic stability. All laminates were improved by thermal exposure for 
certain time-temperature cycles, 65° C. being the most efficient heat-treating 
temperature. The maximum application temperature for (1) is indicated 
by the data to be between 85 and 95° C., which checks well with actual 
practice. 


POPLARS 


JayME, G. Poplar wood for pulp manufacture; factors affect- 
ing suitability. Ind. Chemist 24, no. 283: 545-9 (August, 1948) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 15: 384; 16: 423-4; 18: 780, etc. 


The author presents a resume of his own work and that of his co-workers 
on the suitability of poplarwood for the manufacture of paper and rayon. 
25 references. E. 


PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK 


AMERICAN GUM IMPORTERS LABORATORIES, INc. Varnishes for 
printing inks. Am. Ink Maker 26, no. 9: 55-7, 89, 91 (September, 
1948). 


Considering chiefly the vehicles used in the printing ink industry, possi- 
bilities are discussed for their improvement, as well as that of the ink. 
Lithographic varnishes have long been produced by heating refined linseed 
oil until varying viscosities are obtained. These varnishes are usually cross- 
blended into various combinations in ink manufacture, depending on the 
press and paper requirements. Some inks require the incorporation of resins 
for such properties as drying speed, gloss, scuff resistance, hardness, etc. 
In spite of the numerous synthetic resins being produced, the natural resins 
are important in the production of economical superior products. Blends 
of natural and synthetic resins are useful in securing a combination of the 
properties of both. Formulas are given and discussed for varnishes (in- 
cluding over-print varnishes) and inks, and the requirements of certain 
printing processes and surfaces are discussed. 


Anon. Paper—a predominant factor in good print. Indian 
Print & Paper 13, no. 56: 33 (July, 1948). 


Consideration is given to the importance of the quality of paper for any 
printing job. The suggestion is made that colored paper be more frequently 
used with contrasting inks to produce dramatic effects economically. Legi- 
bility is closely linked to color, but the surface, finish, and general suitability 
of the paper for the job must also be studied. The durability and usefulness 
of the paper to be used and the durability and suitability of the inks in 
respect to the paper under consideration must likewise receive attention. 
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Anon. Printers’ paper problems. V and VI. Paper and ink. 
Indian Print & Paper 13, no. 55: 29; no. 56: 60 (April, May, 
1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 684. 


A discussion is given of the methods by which ink dries on paper and the 
difference in the ink absorptivity of engine-sized, machine-finished, super- 
calendered, and tub-sized papers. Greasy spots resulting from handling 
paper frequently cause trouble because they will not permit the absorption of 
ink. Coated art papers require special consideration because of hard coatings 
and picking. The latter may result when coated paper is stored where it 
can be affected by moisture. R.R. 


Anon. Wrinkles and creases. Brit. Printer 61, no. 362: 38-40 
(September-October, 1948). 


Questions and answers provide information regarding the cause and pre- 
vention of the wrinkles frequently seen in printed matter. This trouble 
develops when a given area of paper is trapped at the onset of impression 
under a smaller area of the printing form in such a way that the surplus 
paper must be wrinkled to be accommodated. Insufficiently or carelessly 
seasoned paper is apt to wrinkle, and a thin sheet more so than a heavy one. 
The sheet should be fed through the machine with the grain running 
parallel with the cylinder length. Sometimes altering the form to change 
the grip edge is effective. Open spaces in the form allow the sheet to sag 
and increase the possibility of wrinkles. Minimum make-ready, hard packing, 
light impressions, cutting away part of the packing or building it up just 
outside the printing areas, guide tongues set close to the packing, and an even 
setting of the grippers are some of the ways suggested for eliminating this 
problem. R.R. 


CRAMER, GeorGE. Ink and paper. Yearbook Am. Pulp Paper 
Mill Supts. Assoc. 29: 198, 201-2; discussion : 202, 204 (1948). 


The author discusses a number of printing problems encountered by the 
inkmaker on letterpress, coated, and lithographic papers. It is still the 
exception rather than the rule that a sample of the paper to be used is 
supplied when the ink for a special job is ordered; yet this is absolutely 
essential for the correct compounding of an ink. The author mentions that 
he found the pick test and densometer readings very useful for evaluating the 
printability of a sheet, the different types of printing papers having different 
optimum ranges. In using these tests, very large variations are sometimes 
found in the sheets of the same lot with subsequent nonuniform printing 
results. This nonuniformity of paper is one of the greatest difficulties with 
which the inkmaker is faced. Most of the problems can be solved only by 
the industries concerned working together and not by one industry putting 
the blame on the other. E.S. 


DELATTRE, Ropert. The use of diazo derivatives and analogous 
compounds in diazotyping and photography. Chimie & industrie 
60, no. 3: 233-40 (September, 1948). [In French] 


Diazotyping involves the technique of reproducing documents on papers 
sensitized by means of diazonium salts. The organic chemical theory of this 
process is discussed in some detail and the advantages of the technique over 
that of ferrotyping are outlined. The most important requirements of the 
base paper are uniform look-through, resistance to handling in the dry and 
semiwet state, dimensional stability under various moisture conditions, and 
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a white or bluish background to compensate for the slight yellowing which 
the developed papers undergo on storage. The author classifies diazotype 
papers according to the constituents of the emulsions as follows: (1) those 
containing the diazotized compound whereas the coupling agent (usually a 
phenol) which develops the color is in the developer; (2) those containing 
both the diazo compound and the developer, as well as an acid which prevents 
premature coupling (the image being formed by the action of an alkaline 
reagent like ammonia gas) ; (3) those containing the diazo compound and an 
addition product which, when treated with alkali, gives rise to a suitable 
coupler; (4) those containing a diazo compound which decomposes in part 
to form the coupler; and (5) those containing a diazosulfonate and a 
naphthol. In practice, however, the classification of these papers is made in 
accordance with the method of developing the image—i.e., by the dry or 
semiwet process. These procedures are described in detail as well as the 
developers used. A description is also given of the various components 
found in diazotype paper, their preparation, storage, exposure, and de- 
velopment. The use of diazo derivatives in color photography is discussed 
very briefly. L.E.W. 


DELLER, JACK. Causes and cures for fill-in. Am. Printer 127, 
no. 3: 38-9 (September, 1948). 


The use of an ink unsuited to the paper is a frequent cause of filling in the 
type and plates, and should be the first thing suspected. Screen filling is often 
caused by the ink drying too fast on the machine; it is possible for screen 
filling to result from the use of an ink that is too thin or has been over- 
reduced. When thorough testing proves that the ink is not at fault, the 
trouble may be coming from the condition of the plates. If they are over 
type-height, rock slightly, are loosely mounted, dirty, or too shallow because 
of wear or insufficient etching, or if the plate screen is too fine for the paper 
stock, fill-in is apt to occur. If the trouble is traced to the make-ready, it 
may help to substitute a softer packing for part of the hard. Other causes 
may be too much impression in one spot, an overlay not in register with the 
block, and too much highlight pressure. Rollers in bad condition may cause 
a wipe which, in turn, may result in fill-in. The setting of the rollers and 
the position of the plates are also important. Loose coating on art paper, 
the presence of lint and dust on the paper, and a dirty cylinder brush may 
also be at fault. RR. 


DELLER, JAcK. Set-off prevention. Brit. Printer 61, no. 362: 
33-5 (September-October, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 622. 


Accurate make-ready with interlays and overlays obviates the necessity 
for excessive use of ink to cover up weak spots and thus minimizes the possi- 
bility of offset. It is particularly important when printing halftones on un- 
coated paper. Full points in type and fine brass rules are apt to protrude, 
leaving an excess impression which will rub against the ink of the sheet 
underneath in the pile. Full points should be planed down properly and the 
excess pressure resulting from the use of fine brass rules should be relieved 
by cutting away part of the packing. The use of an ink not suited to the 
paper is a chief cause of offset. An unfamiliar ink is best tested before 
running the job by printing a few sheets and leaving them overnight. The 
development of quick-setting inks, containing wax, has greatly helped reduce 
the danger of offset. Suggestions are given to aid in printing hard-surfaced 
and foil-coated papers, superimposing colors, paper selection, and good 
rolling. Specific aids are suggested for preventing offset, such as the spray 
gun, a “bottomless box,” piling printed sheets in small lots, and interleaving. 
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The proper adjustment of the ink duct and “work and turn” printing are 
briefly considered. R.R. 


Doote, WILLIAM E. Modern 24-sheet poster production. Can. 
Printer Publisher 57, no. 9: 38-9 (September, 1948). 


More than 85% of the large billboard posters are done by lithography, 
which offers relatively low-cost reproduction, special technical facilities, and 
speedy press runs. Most of them are printed on 12 large sheets, the name 
24-sheet poster now being a misnomer. Canadian billboards or panels are 
102 x 240 inches; the copy must be in correct ratio, perhaps 15 x 35 inches. 
After the original reaches the lithographer, the copy is laid out in sections 
to correspond to the large sheets which will eventually make up the billboard. 
The copy is photographed, and color-separation negatives made. The nega- 
tives in turn are photographed to make halftone screen positives, from which 
are made the contact negatives that are projected onto the screen plate. The 
133-line screen is enlarged to 18 dots to the inch. The plate is clamped to 
the press cylinder and printed, with frequent checks by the artists. After 
printing, a test paste-up is made, after which the sheets are delivered to the 
finishing department, where they are jogged, trimmed, and cut. After being 
folded and collated, they are gathered into complete units and numbered 
in proper sequence for convenience in the final mounting. Illustrations show 
the steps in production. R.R. 


FiscHer, Eart K. Printing ink—past and present. Am. Ink 
Maker 26, no. 8: 21-3, 47, 49; no. 9: 59, 61, 87 (August, Septem- 
ber, 1948). 


The author reviews the history of the making of printing ink from its 
obscure beginning, when printers prepared their own, to the present time. 
In 1946, domestic production by 154 plants was valued at $80,000,000. Until 
about 20 years ago, manufacture was based largely on secret recipes; today, 
the industry is a technologically well-founded operation. Letterpress or 
typographic, offset, and gravure printing are discussed. It is estimated that 
the typographic process accounts for about 80% of all printing, offset 15%, 
and gravure 5%. Offset seems to be gaining the most rapidly. In the second 
part of the article, the manufacture and the component parts of printing inks 
are discussed. The oldest vehicle (bodied linseed oil) is still used extensively. 
Vehicles based on such oil form nontacky films on exposure to air; driers, 
such as iron, cobalt, lead, and manganese, help to speed the process. Vehicles 
composed of resins and a solvent are used in heat-set inks, which have made 
possible high-speed printing of exceptional quality. Mineral oils are employed 
almost exclusively for newspaper inks, which dry by penetrating the pores 
of the paper and are printed at the highest speeds, 1500-1800 ft./min. Carbon 
black manufactured from natural gas is the most common black pigment. 
There are several hundred colored pigments in use, each differing from the 
other and necessitating considerable ingenuity in formulation to achieve a 
satisfactory balance between working properties and cost. In conclusion, 
identifying characteristics for the three types of printing are described. R.R. 


Geprert, J. H. Paper tension and its relation to register in web 
printing press and fabrication operations. Printing Equip. Engr. 
76, no. 6: 21-3 (September, 1948). 

Perfect register is necessary for quality printing, but difficult to maintain 
without some means of compensating for changes in paper tension, which 
directly affects the length of the stock. Various means are used to accomplish 
this, such as the use of a friction brake on the stock roll shaft, a slip clutch 
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on the windup roll, and a variable speed drive between the press and the stock 
roll and between the press and the wind-up roll. Such methods can be used 
to correct errors in register only after they occur. By far the most accurate 
means of measuring tension is to take the indications from the material 
itself. This is accomplished if a loop is inserted in the web and a rider roll 
placed in the loop. The weight on the rider roll determines the length of the 
loop. By making a connection from this roll to a controller which operates 
when the length of the loop changes, and which controls the speed of a vari- 
able speed drive turning the stock roll, a means is provided for turning 
the stock roll at exactly the speed required to maintain the instantaneous 
length of the loop for any value of weight on the rider roll and, therefore, 
the tension on the web. The length of the loop will also vary in direct pro- 
portion to the diameter of the stock roll. This system provides a method for 
feeding the paper web into the press at a controlled tension and velocity and 
winds it after it has been printed or processed at the same tension or velocity. 
Control is maintained for any operating speed that may be set on the press. 
The installation adds practically no extra load on the main drive system of the 
press. Operation and maintenance are simple. Illustrations are given, 
including a schematic diagram of the equipment. R.R. 


KiNG, CHarLeEs F. More about the densitometer. Inland Printer 
121, no. 6: 72-4 (September, 1948). 

The densitometer, used to make density measurements in printing, may be 
optical or electrical. In the latter type, the readings are direct, leaving nothing 
to the operator’s judgment in the comparison of the specimen against a 
standard. When prints have incorrect tone values in spite of the fact that 
the plates are correct, the use of the instrument may help to determine 
the fault. Measurements so made explain the variations between letterpress 
and offset prints on the basis of the amount of ink transferred. Because 
light falling on rough paper is not uniformly reflected, the light areas 
appear darker and the blacks more gray to both the densitometer and the 
observer. Depending on the grain direction of the stock, the roughness can 
make a print appear unique. Not all densitometers will show the difference 
in grain, but they will distinguish between a rough and a smooth sheet. 
Coated paper is necessary for good offset work. Because contrast is more 
important than detail in most commercial work, very fine screens are not 
necessarily desirable and the lithographer does well to alter his screen to suit 
the stock. Some inks seem to have great density when wet, but appear gray 
when dry. In such cases the densitometer is of no use, because it reads just 
as the eye sees. The density or strength of the ink used is of less importance 
than the quantity of ink transferred. Many coated and some supercalendered 
papers do not readily receive ink and depend entirely on the tack of the 
ink. Water used to wash the plate is picked up by the ink, the tack of which 
is usually reduced. On hard-surfaced stock, water control is particularly 
critical and can reduce maximum printing density as low as 0.7. When stock 
and ink are used which are designed to transfer by the absorption of the 
ink from the blanket, reduction of the ink may improve printing density. 
Once the proper type of ink has been established for a particular stock, 
the densitometer can be used to control press production and a = 


reproductions. 


THE LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY News. What does the care of 
paper mean? Indian Print & Paper 13, no. 56: 57 (July, 1948). 

In addition to protecting the printer’s stock, paper care also means careful 
consideration of paper as something delicate and sensitive. The rapid change 
in manufacture from a material consisting of about 98 parts water and 2 
parts solid and fibrous matter to one having about 95 parts solid and fibrous 
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matter and 5 parts water is responsible for many of the troublesome properties 
of the finished product. The changes occurring in paper with variations in 
moisture content result in many problems for the printer and make essential 
some means of controlling humidity when much stock is kept for a =— 


Morcan, J. Tom. Combination pressroom operation—letter- 
press and offset. Printing Equip. Engr. 76, no. 6: 30-2 (September, 
1948). 

_As an operator of both a letterpress and offset printing plant, the author 
discusses the decisive factors for the selection of one of the two processes 
under the headings: copy, camera, plate, paper, ink, and presswork. Although 
coated stock can be used for both methods, the stock is not interchangeable. 
In offset, the grain has to be the long way with the stretch around the 
cylinder, and the surface has to be specially prepared for use with the 
water fountain. In letterpress, great care must be exercised in selecting the 
coated stock, if 133-line screens are to be run; when an 85-line screen job 
is run, however, not so much attention to stock selection is necessary. Inks 
for both processes must have good functional qualities. R.R. 


RAYON 


TuortA, L. A critical review of the present position regarding 
utilisation of indigenous cellulose by the Indian rayon industry. 
Indian Pulp and Paper 3, no. 1: 7-12 (July, 1948). 

Three Indian rayon manufacturing companies were formed in 1946, two 
for the viscose and one for the acetate process, marking the beginning of the 
industry in that country. The scarcity of pulp will seriously handicap the 
new industry and must be alleviated by research on the preparation of rayon 
grade pulp from Indian raw materials. The author considers cotton linters 
and bamboo in some detail as sources of pulp for the industry. : 


RAYON—VISCOSE PROCESS 


Frisk, Paut W. Potential rayon manufacturing facilities on the 
West Coast. Rayon and Synthetic Textiles [formerly Rayon Tex- 
tile Monthly] 29, no. 9: 55-8 (September, 1948). 

The decentralization of industry, housing, industrial power and water, 
community interest, the shift of population toward the West, and the accom- 
panying shift in demand for products are creating interest in industrial ex- 
pansion on the Pacific Coast. This movement in population and, possibly, the 
recent Supreme Court action on basing point system and freight equalization 
will influence the location of new rayon plants. The author reports on the 
sources of raw materials, water resources, waste disposal, fuel and power, 
labor supply, shipping facilities, and marketing conditions in regard to 
rayon production in the San Francisco Bay area, of which he has made a 
special study. Two maps are given of this area and of the country as a 
whole, showing the location of present viscose rayon plants. R.R. 


RIEDEMANN, A. The behavior of the components of cellulose 
in the processing of pulp to viscose. Rayon Textile Monthly 29, 
no. 8:45-7; Rayon and Synthetic Textiles [formerly Rayon Tex- 
tile Monthly] no. 9: 82-4 (August, September, 1948). [Trans- 
lated from German] 


It is known that, in the manufacture of-viscose, more of the type of cellu- 
lose which forms cellulose hydrate is always found than would correspond 
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to the actual input of a-cellulose; however, it is not known whether the 
B- or the y-cellulose is responsible for this increase. The purpose of the 
present paper was to establish definitely the quantitative variations in the dif- 
ferent components of cellulose during successive stages of processing, par- 
ticularly after mercerization and during the ripening of the alkalized cellu- 
lose, and also to show the extent to which the hemicelluloses originally present 
in the pulp are changed by alkalizing and the extent to which the hemicel- 
luloses present in the alkalized cellulose may actually be regarded as fiber 
forming. Analyses with two types of Swedish pulps “Domsjésilk” (I) and 
“Kirkesilk” (II) were carried through to the stage of ripened alkalized cel- 
lulose and were later continued to the stage in which cellulose was ready for 
spinning by either the flocculation or the immersion process at 20 and 37° C. 
Chemically pure caustic soda solutions and others containing hemicelluloses 
were employed in the tests. The results are tabulated in three tables giving 
the percentages of a-, B-, and y-cellulose components at various stages of 
processing ; the solubility of the hemicelluloses under varying processing con- 
ditions; and the cellulose content of processed viscose, respectively. It was 
found that both processes yield more a-cellulose than the original input in 
the individual phases of processing. This increment is derived mostly from 
B-cellulose and slightly from y-cellulose, disregarding extreme cases. This is 
not a case of reconversion of hemicelluloses to a-cellulose, but rather an 
adsorption of B-cellulose on a-cellulose by interfacial forces. Hemicelluloses 
dissolve to a greater extent in hemicellulose-free solutions than in those con- 
taining hemicelluloses. In (1), the solubility dropped from 64 to 52% in the 
flocculation process and from 63 to 40% in the immersion process; the cor- 
responding drops for (II) are from 66 to 35%, and from 53 to 19%. Since, 
in the immersion process, considerably less of the hemicelluloses is dissolved, 
it is to be regarded as the more economical of the two. The total cellulose 
present in preripened alkalized cellulose is dissolved without residue by the 
alkali solution in forming viscose. The regenerated product contains the 
a-cellulose and the hemicelluloses combined by surface forces and, in addi- 
tion, about 50% of the uncombined hemicelluloses, depending upon the type of 
pulp and method of processing. The residual portion of the hemicelluloses is 
lost in the precipitation bath as glucose. ES. 


Wuttscu, F. Manganese in pulp and its influence on the aging 
process in the manufacture of viscose. Papier-Fabr./Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. no. 11: 354-6 (November, 1944). [In German] 


Manganese found in pulp could be traced back to the original wood and, 
more specifically, to the ray cells, which gave rise to the fine stuff (mucilage). 
When the rays were removed, the manganese content dropped markedly, 
especially when the fine stuff was separated from unbleached stock. The so- 
called fine stuff in bleached pulps is derived largely from broken tracheids 
and contains only traces of manganese. Experiments with a pulp (D.P. 
972) aged at 25° C. showed that manganese acted as catalyst in reducing the 
D.P. during the aging process and that 0.1 mg. manganese/100 g. pulp had 
very little effect. Only when the manganese content rose to 0.28 mg./100 
g. were the catalytic effects noteworthy. L.E.W. 


REEDS 


SHIANG, CHAN Szu. Manufacture of paper from reeds in North 
China. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 17: 43-4 (Oct. 21, 1948). 

A reed growing in northern China (Phragmites communis Trinuis) has 
been successfully used as a papermaking raw material. The reeds can be 
cooked by the sulfite process (yield 37-42%) and bleached by a three-stage 
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bleaching process, and also by the sulfate process (yield about 45%). Sulfite 
reed pulp can be used to make newsprint on a Fourdrinier machine; when 
the furnish consists of 100% reed pulp, only moderate speeds can be em- 
ployed. However, when mixed with 15% chemical wood pulp, high speeds 
can be used. For book paper, the pulp can be blended with up to 25% 
chemical wood pulp. Experiments for making sulfate wrapping papers from 
reeds have been quite promising. Reed pulp is not of the same quality as 
chemical wood pulp; however, it is superior to groundwood pulp. When wood 
is difficult to obtain, reeds are undoubtedly a very good substitute. ES. 


RESIN, SYNTHETIC—IDENTIFICATION 


AENISHAENSLIN, R. Procedure for identifying formaldehyde- 
resin finishes on cellulose fibers and wool. Ciba Rev. no. 70: 
2583-5 (September, 1948). 


The alcohol-extracted sample is boiled for three minutes with 1% hydro- 
chloric acid. Three cc. of distillate are collected and tested for formaldehyde 
by adding carbazole reagent. The acid extract is cooled and filtered for use 
with the following test solutions: Ammonium molybdate (5%) yields a 
white turbid or flocculent precipitate with proteins or melamine resins. The 
addition of a 1% picric acid solution yields a precipitate with melamine resins, 
Potassium ferrocyanide (5%) causes turbidity or precipitation with mela- 
mine resins; proteins and urea resins do not react. The presence of urea 
resins is detected by the destruction in less than 30 minutes of 0.1 cc. of 
0.1 N sodium nitrite in hydrochloric acid as evidenced by the disappearance 
of the reaction on potassium iodide-starch paper. Thiourea resins are detected 
by the precipitate formed on adding 10% copper sulfate solution. B.L.B. 


SALESMEN AND SALESMANSHIP 


SELTZER, BERNARD. How much should paper salesmen know 
about the role of packaging in product protection? Paper Sales 8, 
no. 10: 19, 38-9 (October, 1948). 


The responsibility for product protection lies with the paper salesman who 
services the account. To fulfill that responsibility, he must know what prod- 
uct protection involves, how to accomplish it, what papers will best serve 
certain purposes, and what grades, weights, and sizes are most effective and 
economical. To illustrate the kinds of questions a salesman is apt to meet in 
his work, the author describes the typical day of a good paper — 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Anon. How to use steel strapping. Fibre Containers 33, no. 9: 
74-5 (September, 1948). 

Supplemented by four diagrams, the correct way is described for using 
steel strapping on square and ordinary and exceptionally long rectangular 
boxes, as well as for bundling small light containers together for protection 
and ease of handling. Most boxes need two straps, the heavier ones more. The 
straps should be put on straight and be drawn tight on fiber containers, and 
on wooden boxes to the extent that they indent the material. ES. 


THE Hinpe & Daucu Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio. Three 
packaging problems and their solution. Packaging Parade 16, no. 
189: 82-3 (October, 1948). 
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When rising material and labor costs necessitated reducing packaging costs, 
Speakman Co., Wilmington, Del., selected three products which seemed to 
offer the greatest possibilities. Hot and cold water faucets were wrapped in 
red and white tissue, respectively, for identification and three pairs were 
packaged in an easily packed and opened lock-bottom box. Packing time is 
decreased, a 60% saving in sealing tape effected, and the easily opened and 
closed box and colored wraps help retail clerks. A special die-cut box was 
designed with flaps folded in to form compartments for each of six dif- 
ferently sized and finished pieces. The items are protected against dust and 
corrosion, the box provides excellent protection during shipping and handling, 
and a 21. 3% saving in material is realized. For packaging a bath tub drain 
set, Hinde & Dauch have developed a triangularly shaped container re- 
quiring about half the space of the former package, 60% less tape, and 80% 
less wrapping paper. Through its use crating material costs are reduced by 
50%, palletizing is facilitated, and labor costs for setting up, assembling, and 
packing are materially reduced. R.R. 


STERN, WALTER. Package engineering handbook. Fibre Con- 
tainers 31, no. 12: 34, 36, 41 (December, 1946) ; 32, no. 1: 30, 32, 
34, 39-40, 42-3; no. 2: 42, 44-7; no. 3: 36, 38, 43-5; no. 4: 40, 
45-6, 48, 50, 54-5; no. 5: 32, 34, 36, 38, 43-4, 46, 48, 52-3; no. 6: 
42, 44, 46-50, 54; no. 7: 52, 54-5, 58-63; no. 8: 175-8; no. 9: 28, 
30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 43; no. 10: 32, 34, 39-40, 42, 44; no. 11: 57-8, 
60, 62, 66-9; no. 12: 68, 70, 75 (January-December, 1947) ; 33, 
no. 1: 57-8, 60, 62-6; no. 2: 63-4, 66, 68; no. 3: 58, 60, 65-6; no. 4: 
52, 54, 59; no. 5: 66, 68, 70-1; no. 6: 64, 66, 68, 70-1; no. 7: 52, 
54, 58-60; no. 8: 189-94; no. 9: 48, 53-4, 56 (January-September, 
1948). 


The “Package engineering handbook,” published in 22 installments, rep- 
resents an effort to collect in one place for ready reference available infor- 
mation and technical data which have been widely scattered. It starts with 
a chapter defining the duties and responsibilities of the packaging engineer 
and a well-integrated package engineering department. The second chapter 
deals with examples of comprehensive package engineering in the distributive 
industries (Spiegel, Inc.), the manufacturing industries (General Electric 
Co.), and Government agencies (Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.). 
In the third chapter, organizations furthering package engineering work are 
discussed, including the American Management Association; the American 
Society for Testing Materials; the American Standards Association; the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Inc.; the National Committee 
on Prevention of Loss and Damage, Freight Claim Division, Association of 
American Railroads, Chicago; the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
National Bureau of Standards; the Flexible Packaging Institute; the Fold- 
ing Paper Box Association of America; the Freight Loading and Container 
Section, Operating-Transportation Division, Operations and Maintenance 
Department, Association of American Railroads, Chicago; the Industrial 
Packaging Engineers Association of America; The Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry; the Consolidated Classification Committee; the National Furniture 
Traffic Conference, Packaging Committee; The Shipping Container Insti- 
tute; the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry; the Forest 
Products Laboratory; the Packaging Institute, Inc.; and several other or- 
ganizations. The fourth chapter is entitled “The tools of package engineering” 
and covers in 29 sub-chapters: adhesives, bags and sacks, baling, baskets, 
cover papers, metal and fiber cans, collapsible tubes, cordage and twine, cor- 
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rosion prevention, crating, cushioning, and padding materials, export pack- 
ing, fiber containers, folding and setup boxes, glass containers, informative 
tagging and labeling, interior packaging, loading, marking, molded pulp con- 
tainers, package-material and container testing, plywood containers, printing 
processes, strapping materials, taping, wirebound boxes, wooden barrels, and 
wooden boxes. The final chapter i is entitled “How to write packaging specifi- 
cations.” All sections are profusely illustrated. The reproduction of the in- 
stallments in book form with added chapters covering tables and a bibliog- 
raphy is being considered. ES. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—EXPORT PACKAGING 


Hustep, WALTER H. Packaging for export. Fibre Containers 
33, no. 9: 63-4 (September, 1948); Modern Packaging 21, no. 
10: 148-50 (June, 1948). 


If American shippers are to continue to develop new outlets for their prod- 
ucts, they must give far more consideration to export packing. This not only 
involves sturdier packaging materials, but also proper markings with direc- 
tions in the language of the country to which the goods are sent. Advertis- 
ing on the outside of cases is very often an inducement to pilferage and, 
therefore, best omitted. Inexperienced labor in foreign ports, deplorable cargo 
handling and storage facilities, and deteriorated railroad conditions must also 
be taken into account. The use of expendable pallets is recommended. If 
Americans will not deliver the goods intact to their foreign customers, some 
foreign exporter will do it, particularly when competition is returning. E.S. 


LARDNER, Frep. Early action imperative to improve export 
packaging, authorities assert. Packaging Parade 16, no. 189: 80-1 
(October, 1948) ; Shears 66, no. 670: 50 (October, 1948). 


The trouble caused foreign importers of U. S. goods by damage and theft 
arising from poor export packaging overbalances the high quality of the 
products and the usually satisfactory individual containers. Insurance rates 
are rising to the point where this item may price U. S. goods out of certain 
markets. In some instances, steamship companies are blamed for losses, 
giving rise to the possibility that they may refuse shipments if export pack- 
aging is not improved. Because U. S. government money will finance a large 
part of domestic exports, and because it seems unwise to do nothing while the 
country is blamed for poor foreign trade practices, the government has 
authorized army and navy experts to advise the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in this matter. However, this agency apparently does not intend 
to do any policing to ensure proper packaging. Increasing numbers of com- 
panies are discovering that savings in freight and insurance charges more 
than cover higher packaging costs. Materials for better packaging are 
more available; the V-2, V-3, and Vus fiberboard boxes could be manufac- 
tured in sufficient quantities to package most exports. It is suggested that 

marks such as trademarks and those indicating the contents should be omitted, 
both to minimize pilferage and to make the names of consignees more ob- 
vious. A description is given of poor conditions in the ports of Brazil, Chile, 
Canal Zone, Colombia, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Belgium, France, Egypt, Iran, 
China, and on the Red Sea. Only South African and Australian ports have 
a good safety rating. (Scandinavia is not mentioned.) Although something 
could be done through diplomatic channels to encourage better protection for 
imports in foreign ports, the problem is primarily a domestic one. Better 
packaging must be assured, and apparently the government must see that it 
is done. R 
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SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FROZEN FOODS 


Perry, HELEN, TOWNSEND, C. T., ANDERSEN, A. A., and 
Berry, J. A. Studies on Clostridium botulinum in frozen pack 
vegetables. Food Technol. 2, no. 3: 180-90 (July, 1948). 


The possibility of toxic spoilage of frozen pack vegetables was examined 
critically. So far, the carton has been considered safer by public health au- 
thorities than the tin can, because food spoilage can be more readily de- 
tected from its outward appearance and the chances of confusion with heat- 
processed foods are less. Recently, however, some packers have definitely 
wanted to use cans because of their ease of handling and protective qualities. 
In the present study, the authors report the failure of a wide variety of frozen 
vegetables to become toxic when thawed and held at room temperature for 
two days. The data presented yield no evidence that hermetically sealed con- 
tainers would introduce a public health hazard if used in the freezing pres- 
ervation of vegetables. It was also found that spoiled vegetables in cans are 
more easily detected from outward appearance of the container than are 
spoiled vegetables in cartons. The authors emphasize the fact that their find- 
ings are applicable only to vegetables frozen by current commercial pro- 
cedures. 23 references. ES. 


VENTURA FARMS FROZEN Foops, INCORPORATED, Oxnard, Calif. 
How packaged frozen beans get that way. Packaging Parade 16, 
no. 189: 39, 74-6 (October, 1948). 


An illustrated description is given of the operating procedure of Ventura 
Farms, one of the most completely automatic quick-freezing plants in the 
country. The company uses standard folding cartons with cellophane, wax 
paper, and foil overwraps and Canco frozen food containers, which are 
made of wax-impregnated paperboard with metal end closures crimped to 
the body. A new lidder, synchronized with a filler, has a minimum speed of 
150 and a maximum ideal of 400 cans per minute. The Canco container takes 
up 37% less space than other containers of the same weight, which results in 
savings all along the line. It reduces freezing time by 30% because of quicker 
heat transfer through the metal ends and the reduction of dead air space in 
the pack. The structural nonporosity of the package and tightness of the seal 
reduce dehydration to a negligible quantity. Directions for opening the con- 
tainer are prominently printed thereon. The fact that the containers are 
bulky and must be purchased already set up by the processor provides an 
important storage problem. R.R. 


ZIEMBA, JOHN V. Frozen dinners. Food Industries 20, no. 10: 
1434-7 (October, 1948). 

Bacteriological control, packaging materials, packaging lines, the difficulty 
of processing some cooked foods, and the lack of retail and home storage 
facilities are the fundamental problems in the frozen-meal industry. Because 
of the increase in food prices, the availability of metal containers, and the fact 
that fewer wives are employed outside the home, sales of frozen meals have 
dropped considerably since the end of the war. A brief description is given 
of the method of preparing and packaging fresh meats and cooked meals 
for sale. R.R. 

SHIPPING CONTAINERS—LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


GreEEN, A. L. Reduction of transportation damage claims. Fibre 
Containers 33, no. 9: 66, 68 (September, 1948) ; Modern Packag- 
ing 21, no. 10: 150-1 (June, 1948). 
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For the 10-year period 1933-42, the railroads paid an average of 
$19,567,046 for freight loss and damage claims; in 1947, this sum had in- 
creased to about 120 million. In a large way, the problem is a legacy of the 
war (disruption of experienced forces of shippers, shipping-supply manu- 
facturers, and carriers; deterioration of shipping containers; and a general 
attitude of unconcern). The author, representing the Freight Claim Division 
of the Association of American Railroads, describes the efforts made by the 
railroads for improving conditions, including carrier group activities and 
prevention work by the individual railroad on its own line. The Bureau of 
Explosives presents a commendable record of what can be done by co-or- 
dinated efforts of shippers, railroads, and container manufacturers. The loss 
was very low whereas, in contrast, furniture exceeded all other articles as a 
claim producer. Excessive switching impact is one of the main causes of 
damage. Apart from illustrated folders, posters, etc., distributed to en- 
gineers, switchmen, and yardmasters in general, a sound-motion training 
film in colors is being shown to yardmen all over the country. Impact re- 
corders are used on selected cars to register the degree of impact shock in 
switching and train operations ; this permits the identification of the responsible 
crew when damaging impacts are recorded, so that corrective action can be 
taken. A number of railroads offer cash rewards for loss and damage reduc- 
tion submitted by employees. Pictures of faulty packaging and loading, or 
other deficiencies, are frequently taken and used in reporting such cases to 
shippers or carrier agencies. These are some examples of the effective atten- 
tion paid to the problem by the railroads; it is by no means a complete 
account of all activities on behalf of good service by the carriers. ES. 


HENDON, RosBert C. Railway express cuts loss and damage 
claims. Fibre Containers 33, no. 9: 26, 31-2 (September, 1948). 

The author describes the activities of the Prevention and Security De- 
partment of the Railway Express Agency, created in 1947, of which he is 
manager, its organization, problems, and some of the solutions found to date 
for improving claim payments. ES. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—TESTING 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rartroaps. Freight Loading and 
Container Section. Conbur incline testing device. Paper Trade J. 
127, no. 14: 33-4 (Sept. 30, 1948). 

An illustrated description of the instrument, its operation, and uses is 
given. 5. 


Oswin, C. R. The kinetics of package life. IV. Diffusivity. 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (London) 67, no. 7: 274-7 (July, 1948) ; cf. 
B.J.P.C. 17: 443. 


A criterion is derived empirically from tabular solutions of the diffusion 
law to show whether the rate of change of the moisture content of a wrapped 
hygroscopic commodity—stored in an atmosphere with which it is not in 
equilibrium—is controlled predominantly by the resistance of the superficial 
wrapper to the passage of water or by the bulk impedance of the commodity. 
Measurements on some typical small packets (cigarettes, tubes of clay, and 
flavored gelatin) indicate that a surface resistance is the predominant factor, 
even with unwrapped commodities. Further work must be carried out on the 
measurement of the diffusivity of commodities and of the effect thereon of 
varying moisture content. The packaging interest of such measurements will 
lie chiefly in designing protective wrappers for bread, cheese, and similar 
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moist foodstuffs which must be wrapped in a barrier of such resistance to 
water vapor that the crust is allowed to dry to a condition at which mold 
growth cannot occur. 13 references. E. 


PorcELAIN ENAMEL INsTITUTE. Packaging and Shipping Com- 
mittee. Packaging and Shipping Committee attacks porcelain dam- 
age problem. Shears 66, no. 670: 56; no. 671: 44 (October, No- 
vember, 1948). 


A primary objective of the Committee is the establishment of standard 
shipping tests for porcelain enameled products which will determine before 
shipment whether the packaged product will withstand average transporta- 
tion shocks. The industry plans to follow the Committee’s plan by standard- 
izing test equipment, procedures, and specifications, and by testing packaged 
products according to approved specifications or arranging for periodic tests 
by a certified laboratory. R.R. 


SLIME PREVENTION 


Fercuson, Donatp M., BootH, HENRy, and LANDBERGE, 
Maurice J. Practical slime control methods. Paper Mill News 71, 
no. 40: 22, 24, 26, 28, 33 (Oct. 2, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 788. 


The authors discuss the principles of balanced slime control, consisting of 
the following stages: a clean up with a solution of caustic soda in hot water 
containing a sodium salt of condensed naphthalenesulfonic acids (Material 
A) which will loosen slime growth; maintaining cleanliness by regular ad- 
ditions of Material A; inhibiting the growth of bacteria with phenylmer- 
curic lactate (Material B), a powerful bactericidal and bacteriostatic agent ; 
and controlling growth of fungi with dihydroxydichlorodiphenylmethane or 
its sodium salt (Material C). With a little practical experience in balancing 
the materials used for individual mill conditions, adequate slime control should 
be possible in any system. However, it should be understood that these pro- 
cedures require more attention than the mere addition of one agent. The 
application of balanced slime control to two typical mills (Norfolk, N.Y., 
groundwood, sulfite, and paper mill of St. Regis Paper Co., and Bogota, N.J., 
board mill of Gair Bogota Corp.) is described in detail, supplemented by 
tabulated data. Mill operating conditions and cost data are given. They il- 
lustrate the necessity of constant supervision of dosages and changing condi- 
tions, if beneficial results are to be obtained. E.S. 


PRENDERGAST, A. G. The slime flora of British paper and board 
mills. Paper-Maker 116, no. 3: TS 21-6 (September, 1948). 


The author describes a general study of slime samples from about 20 board 
and paper mills throughout Great Britain (various parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, and one in Northern Ireland) with a more detailed de- 
scription of the fungi present in a Lancashire paper mill. Although the micro- 
organisms in slime may vary from mill to mill and at different seasons, repre- 
sentatives of algae, fungi and yeasts, bacteria, and animalcules have usually 
been found present in all systems examined. The genera and species of 
each group are listed in a table. From this it may be concluded that slime 
consists of numerous bacteria, fungal mycelia, algal strands, and protozoan 
organisms, which have become agglutinated and commingled with pulp fibers 
to form a mass of a semisolid, somewhat adhesive substance. Of the various 
groups, the fungi and bacteria are the primary slime-producing organisms; 
in the examples examined, the fungi contributed far more to the volume of 
the slimes than the bacteria. A number of the species of fungi and bacteria 
which were isolated from paper mill slimes were also isolated from samples 
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of waste paper, paper pulp, and ordinary commercial wrapping papers— 
bacteria only from the latter. Penicillia species have often been isolated 
from commercial glues and gums, Of very special interest is the isolation of 
a Vibrio desulfuricans type of bacterium from one sample of slime. The or- 
ganism isolated was an anaerobic sulfate- reducing organism capable of pro- 
ducing hydrogen sulfide in great quantity in a suitable medium. Hydrogen 
sulfide, in turn, will cause an accelerated rate of corrosion of iron pipes. The 
production of hydrogen sulfide within a mill has not yet been studied, but a 
strong and persistent odor of this gas has been found in some mills. A de- 
tailed study of the fungal flora of a small paper mill manufacturing mainly 
kraft wrappings on a Fourdrinier machine is given; this mill reported slime 
troubles greater than those experienced by other mills in the vicinity. The 
following fungi were isolated: Mucor mucedo, M. racemosus (two strains), 
M. spinosus, Penicillium spinulosum, P. frequentans, P. martensti, P. puberu- 
lum, P. elongatum, Pyrenochaeta sp., Fusarium moniliforme (a variety), 
Verticillium cinnabarinum, Aleurisma sp., Geotrichum condidum, Pullularia 
pullulans, and yeasts (not ‘identified). The effects of phenylmercuric acetate 
on the growth of these fungi is described. 10 references. E.S. 


SODA ASH 


SKEEN, JOHN R. Soda ash. Soap Sanit. Chemicals 48, no. 10: 
50-1 (October, 1948). 


Approximately 4.7 million tons of soda ash were consumed by domestic 
industries in 1947, an amount which lacked almost a half million tons of 
meeting the demand. The failure to expand production facilities after 1943 
and the unprecedented rise in civilian consumption after the war were the 
causes of the shortage, which is expected to be terminated by the end of this 
year by an additional capacity of approximately half a million tons. The chief 
source is the ammonia-soda process, although a small but increasing amount 
comes from the brine of Searles and Owens Lakes on the Pacific Coast. War- 
time demands were relieved by the expansion in facilities turning out by- 
product caustic soda, and soda ash was not allocated during the war. The 
paper industry has increased its consumption of alkali products nearly 30% 
over prewar years. In conclusion, a history is given of the production of soda 


ash. Data are tabulated on its supply and consumption from 1931 * .~ 


STAINS AND STAINING 


LoMINSKI, Iwo R. W., and Hutcuison, S. A. A simple tech- 
nique for the differential staining of lignified cell walls. Nature 
162, no. 4115: 415 (Sept. 11, 1948). 

The authors describe a simple, reliable, quick, and inexpensive technique 
for differentially staining lignified cell walls. The method is based on the 
fact that a colorless benzidine solution imparts a yellow or orange color to 
lignified cell walls, but causes no colorization in cellulose or in cutinized or 
suberized walls. The color develops within 30-60 seconds, although sections 
can be left in solution for days without “overstaining.” The color is un- 
affected by alcohol or xylene and has shown no fading after three months’ 
exposure to daylight. R.R. 


STARCH 


GRAHAM, GeorcE P. Starch in paper making. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 49, no. 10: 82-3 (September, 1948). 
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A brief description is given of the manufacture of cornstarch, which is 
used in paper manufacture in the beater, for spraying on the wire, and for 
tub and calender sizing. Especially in machine coating, starch is rapidly 
becoming the most important adhesive. Both starch and dextrin (converted 
starch) are used in combining corrugated and laminated board and for glue- 
ing bags; the remoistening gums on envelopes and stamps are dried dextrin 
pastes. As a beater size, starch reduces fuzz, improves erasing qualities, gives 
snap and rattle to the sheet, increases bursting strength, and the wax test, 
and makes paper suitable for use with very tacky inks. When cooked 
chlorinated starch is added to the beater after the rosin but before the alum, 
it acts as a protective colloid to keep the rosin particles very fine and increases 
the efficiency of the rosin size. Highly modified starches are used in surface 
sizing so that a relatively high concentration can be employed without mak- 
ing too thick a paste. In calender sizing of heavy sheets, the starch size is 
often used with polyvinyl alcohols, paraffin emulsions, or soap to produce 
scuff resistance, a high wax test, and a good surface for high gloss inks. 
Oxidized or enzyme-converted starches are used for coating and the former 
is also used for printing wallpaper. An interesting development is the use of 
urea formaldehyde resin and dextrin to form an absolutely en" = 


Hatsat., T. G., Hirst, E. L., Jones, J. K. N., and SANSOME, 
F. W. The amylose content of the starch present in the growing 
potato tuber. Biochem. J. 43, no. 1: 70-2 (1948). 


The amylose content and the ratio of terminal residues to nonterminal resi- 
dues present in the starch of potato tubers of two different varieties (Golden 
Wonder, an early, and King Edward, a main-crop variety) were investigated 
at frequent intervals during the growing season. No significant variation in 
the proportions of amylose (about 17%) and amylopectin (about 83%) was 
observed during the period of growth. In the amylopectin portion of the 
starches, there was one terminal glucose residue for every 24-26 glucose 
residues, and the amylopectin for the two varieties appeared to be —- 


Hopkins, R. H., and Jettnex, B. The fractionation of potato 
starch. Biochem. J. 43, no. 1: 28-32 (1948). 


Amylose and amylopectin have been prepared from nonautoclaved potato 
starch paste by successive additions on alternate days of cyclohexanol and 
thymol, which, on the whole, gave the best results, and by the methods of 
Schoch (use of butanol) and of Haworth, Peat, and Sagrott (use of thy- 
mol). No great differences were noted among the products obtained by use 
of the three precipitants. There is no advantage to be gained by heating the 
starch paste under pressure. If this is omitted, a fairly wide range of pH 
may be tolerated at the time of precipitation, but the amylose produced under 
acid conditions showed the greater tendency to retrograde in neutral solution. 
Preparations of amylose with 17 times the blue value, as measured on the 
Spekker absorptiometer, of the corresponding amylopectin have been ob- 
tained. The blue value of amylose is greatly influenced by the method of 
recrystallization from butanol-saturated water, and by the period of heating 
when redissolving. Exposure of amylose to hot water brings about changes 
even in the portion which does not retrograde. The blue value falls and B- 
amylase action is incomplete. Amylopectin was not so successfully purified, 
but fractional precipitation with ethanol freed it slightly from amylose which 
had escaped the first precipitation. ES. 
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Hopkins, R. H., JELINEK, B., and Harrison, L. E. The action 
of $-amylase on potato amylose. Biochem. J. 43, no. 1: 32-8 (1948). 


Pure potato amylose is hydrolyzed by B-amylase at a steadily declining rate, 
without sudden velocity changes, until 100% of maltose has been formed. If 
any “denaturation” of the amylose has occurred, caused by undue exposure to 
water, there is a break in the progress curve and the hydrolysis is incomplete. 
Amylose crystallized from potato starch paste at pH 4, or from autoclaved 
paste at ordinary reaction, hydrolyzes faster than preparations crystallized 
from nonautoclaved pastes at pH 6 or 9. The reaction obeys the formulation 
of Michaelis and Menten, but the value of Km (expressed as percentage) 
varies widely with the preparations. The shorter the molecular chains, the 
more slowly they are hydrolyzed. Evidence from iodine colorations suggests 
that amylose prepared by the crystallization methods contains no short-chain 
molecules (chain length <12), and that none is formed until hydrolysis is 
far advanced. The blue value of amylose increases with chain length, ap- 
proaching an asymptotic value. Conversely, it decreases on hydrolysis. A 


hypothesis is suggested to account for the observed kinetics. 10 references. 
ES. 


Myrpack, Kart. The structure of starch. Wallerstein Labs. 
Commun. 11, no. 34: 209-19 (September, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 
708. 

The problem of the structure of starch is reviewed from three different 
approaches: chemical and physical investigations, enzymatic degradation of 
starches by amylases, and investigations of the enzymatic synthesis of starch. 
Taking into consideration the available evidence concerning the structure of 
starch, the author concludes that amylose has unbranched or only slightly 
branched chains and that amylopectin (and glycogen) have ramified struc- 
tures as suggested by Meyer. 53 references. J.W 


STEAM POWER 


AGGARWALA, JAGDISH C, Steam and power economy in paper 
industry. Indian Pulp and Paper 3, no. 1: 17-18, 20-3 (July, 
1948). 


Because some Indian mills use as much as four tons of coal to produce one 
ton of paper, the author reviews developments in the greater economy of 
steam and power in the hope that the industry will give serious consideration 
to the matter. The steam and power consumption, efficient utilization of 
power, production of steam and efficiency of the boiler house, a good distri- 
bution system for steam, and heat recovery—especially from the combustion 
of black liquor solids, from blow-downs in the digester house, and from 
stack gases—are considered. Data are tabulated on the heat distribution in a 
modern recovery furnace and on the heat consumption and production per 
ton of paper in an average soda or sulfate mill. 10 references. R.R. 


Strepp, Ha. Piston steam engines vs. steam turbines. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 76, no. 8: 193-4 (August, 1948). [In German] 


The efficiencies of the two types of machines are described. In this con- 
nection the author criticizes some of the statements made by a reviewer of 
the book by G. Lest on “Reorganization of the pulp, paper, and board in- 
dustries,” published in Wochbl. Papierfabr. 76, no. 6: 143 = a 
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Wricut, Howarp R. New steam plant at Ocean Falls. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 10: 80-1 (September, 1948). 


A brief description is given of the new installations in the steam plant 
at Ocean Falls. The new boiler came into operation in August; it is designed 
for fuel oil or pulverized coal, but will be fuel-oil fired at the beginning. Two 
steam turbo-generators operate in conjunction with the boilers. A large pro- 
gram of steam plant repiping and electrical work has also been — 


STRIPPING AGENTS 


VEREIN DER ZELLSTOFF- UND PAPIER-CHEMIKER UND -INGE- 
NIEURE. Fachausschuss fiir Faserstoffanalysen. Preparation of 
colored paper samples prior to their microscopic examination. 
Papier-Fabr./Wochbl. Papierfabr. no. 12: 372-3 (December, 
1944). [In German] 


The text of Merkblatt (standard) 30 is given. Agents used in the de- 
colorization treatment (which do not injure the fibers) are salts of sulfox- 
ylic acid mixed with a suitable aldehyde, such as sodium formaldehyde sul- 
foxylate (Rongalite C). L.E.W. 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


KREMEN, SEyMouR S., and Lotiar, Ropert M. Studies of 
vegetable tannage. VI. The comparative fixation of lignosulfonates 
and true tannins. J. Am. Leather Chem. Assoc. 43, no. 9: 542-58; 
discussion: 558-61 (September, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 524-5. 


The general purpose of the present investigation was to obtain control 
data on the comparative combining ability, stability, and leathering proper- 
ties of two well-characterized lignosulfonic acids (magnesium lignosulfonate 
and a rayon cook liquor) and two natural tannins (quebracho and myro- 
balans extracts). The fixation and hydrolytic stability were studied prin- 
cipally as functions of pH and deamination. The results indicate that the 
salt-forming function of the free amino group of the hide substance is not 
the sole mechanism of lignosulfonate fixation and is a relatively insignifi- 
cant factor in the case of the natural tanning materials. The stability of the 
lignosulfonates to alkaline detannage further supports this view. It is to be 
noted that fixation involving the free amino groups appears to have only a 
slight influence in shrinkage temperature elevation. 13 references. ES. 


Wurz, Otto. Significance of the ATS (total dry solids) con- 
tent of sulfite waste liquors in their subsequent treatment and 
conversion. Papier-Fabr./Wochbl. Papierfabr. no. 11: 356-8 (No- 
vember, 1944). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 16: 479-80. 


The author defines ATS (total solids) in a waste liquor as the ash (A) 
plus the organic solids (OTS), where A is contingent on the inorganic 
solids in the water used in the mill and on the lime content of the cooking 
liquor. The higher the BjOrkman number of a pulp, the lower the ATS of 
the waste liquor, and the higher the ATS per ton of pulp, the higher the 
amount of alcohol that could be produced from the waste liquor. Thus, a 
relationship exists between ATS, degree of pulping, and alcohol production. 
The author also outlines the decrease in alcohol formation with increases in 
lime content of the cooking liquor, the rate of decomposition of sugar with 
increasing sugar and bisulfite ions, the relationship between alcohol yield 
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and the length of cooking periods, the influence of intensive fermentation 
procedures (such as Merck’s) on alcohol yields, and the importance of tem- 
perature and pH L.E.W. 


Wurz, Otto, and Worscna, H. Effect of the neutralization 
temperature on the alcohol yields from sulfite waste liquor. Papier- 
Fabr./Wochbl. Papierfabr. no. 12: 373-5 (December, 1944). [In 
German] 


Using neutralization temperatures ranging from 20-130° C. for sulfite 
waste liquors from both rayon and strong cooks, the authors found that the 
highest alcohol yields were subsequently obtained from those liquors which 
had been neutralized to pH 5.3 at 95-100° C. At these high temperatures, 
even the waste liquors from strong sulfite cooks are readily and rapidly clari- 
fied, provided that they are not allowed to stand for any —— _ 


SWELLING AND HYDRATION 


RENAUD, R. Cellulose considered from the standpoint of its use 
in papermaking. Bull. assoc. tech. ind. papetiére 2, no. 5: 98-116 
(July, 1948). [In French] 


After outlining very briefly the chemistry of cellulose and other compo- 
nents of natural fibers, the author takes up the various theories that have 
been developed to explain hydration in the beater. These are followed by 
experimental data obtained by various government, university, and industrial 
laboratories under the general auspices of the Commission Technique de la 
Papeterie et de la Conférence Périodique de la Cellulose. The following 
chemical constants were obtained for a bleached sulfite pulp (I) and on 
cotton linters (II): copper number before and after beating to 80 degrees 
S.-R., 3.01 and 2.98 for (I) and 0.24 and 0.27 for (II), respectively; 
a-cellulose, 83.7 and 83.9 for (I) and 98.8 and 99.1 for (II). Evidently these 
constants remain unaffected by beating. Whenever beating led to excess cor- 
nification, the pulp samples were disintegrated in a laboratory apparatus 
carrying a helix with four blades and operating at 6000 r.p.m. On beating 
(II) from 15 degrees S.-R. up to 85 degrees, there was no serious change in 
D.P. (which dropped only from an initial 1430 to 1400). However, there 
were marked differences in the strength properties of (I) after beating, de- 
pending on whether a Lampén mill (III) operating at 16,000 r.p.m. or a 
porcelain jar (IV) containing no pebbles and rotating at 180 r.p.m. was used. 
In either case, the final degree S.-R. was 56, but (IV) required operation 
for 150 hours. With (III) and (IV), respectively, the following pulp prop- 
erties were noted: breaking length, 4330 and 5150 m.; burst, 33 and 45; tear, 
26 and 59; folding endurance, 72 and 6990; and porosity, 0.03 and 0.067. The 
marked advantage of using (IV) is evident, and this is confirmed by photo- 
a. which indicate only very slight cutting and fibrillation when 
(IV) was employed, whereas marked and extensive fiber degradation was 
noted when (III) was used. In Scotch pine, springwood fibers in the pulp 
are the more plastic and contribute most to tensile strength and folding en- 
durance, whereas summerwood contributes most to tear resistance. Of all 
the methods used in determining swelling, the centrifuge method was found 
to be the only suitable one (cf, Jayme, B.I.P.C. 16:480-2). The operation 
was carried out in cups of 40 cc. capacity in a centrifuge operating 30 minutes 
at 6000 r.p.m. Whereas in the case of (II), the maximum degree S.-R. 
(83°) was reached with a sharp break after 12 hours, the water retention of 
this same beaten pulp increases up to 25 hours’ beating time and then falls 
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off very gradually. When beating was carried out in ethyl alcohol or carbon 
tetrachloride, there was no appreciable swelling or fibrillation, but marked 
cutting of the fibers. When an alcohol-water system was used in the beater, 
the difficulties in beating increased with increasing concentrations of alcohol, 
especially above 70%. The influence of temperature on hydration of (I) 
was marked. Other factors being equal, the lower the temperature, the more 
rapidly was a definite degree S.-R. reached. The maximum breaking length 
was developed by beating (1) at 30° C. for about two hours. Folding en- 
durance and burst decreased with increasing temperature of beating, but the 
tear resistance increased. The influence of temperature after beating was also 
studied. Pulp beaten at 15° C. was kept two hours at various temperatures 
(ranging from 15° to 100° C.). With the exception of tear resistance, all 
other strength properties diminished with increasing temperature. This was 
more marked in the case of (I) than for (II). Fibers microscopically ex- 
amined show physical changes with temperature, but between 18° and 60°, 
these changes appear to be reversible, whereas they are probably irreversible 
about 70° C. A pulp kept at 15° retains far more water than when kept at 
80°. By using buffered solutions, the influence of pH 3, 8, and 10 on (1) 
and on a kraft pulp (V) was studied. (V) is more sensitive to an acid 
medium, whereas (1) is more sensitive to an alkaline medium. This influence 
of pH is not incompatible with the hypothesis that a colloidal film is formed 
during beating. Various additions to the beater were made to improve the 
“water-film contact” by lowering the surface tension and increasing the rate 
of beating. In general, these were unsatisfactory and could not be used in 
practice. By using the beater liquors of one operation in subsequent beating 
operations, it was possible to increase the speed of hydration somewhat 
without loss in pulp quality. However, after the third operation, the beating 
curve levels off and there is no further gain. Whereas lignin interferes with 
hydration, the pentosans influence the beating operation favorably. Thus, by 
the addition of 1-5% xylan, the speed of hydration is accelerated. This is 
also true for certain mucilages, commercial proteins, etc. Although Schwei- 
tzer’s reagent is an excellent swelling agent and cellulose solvent, its addition 
to the beater was actually unfavorable and hydration was retarded. Evidently, 
its surface action is too harsh. That hydroxyl groups are essential in hydra- 
tion was demonstrated by cautious nitration of (II). The products thus 
formed were not fibrillated or hydrated (i.e., the degree S.-R. dropped from 
7 to 6 in an hour), nor did they yield a paper sheet. In alcohol, however, 
there was a slight swelling of the nitration product and after beating for one 
hour, the degree S.-R. rose from 7 to 21. Lieser’s macromolecular reaction 
of cellulose is discussed at some length (cf. B.I.P.C. 13: 307-9) and is in 
harmony with Desmaroux’s theory of beating. The latter assumes that, by 
fibrillation in the beater, hydroxyl groups on the cellulose become free and 
accessible to water, and the latter is fixed. On drying, the hydroxyl groups 
lose water and saturate each other, a reaction which is irreversible and is 
coupled with cornification. Future avenues for research are outlined. 20 ref- 
erences. L.E.W. 


TANNINS 


KtntzeL, A., and Meizer, E. The fractionation of pine bark 
extract with ethanol. Collegium, 1944-5, no. 879: 1-23 (March, 
1945) ; J. Am. Leather Chem. Assoc. 43, no. 10: 613-33 (October, 
1948). [In German and English] 


The alcohol solubility of pine bark extract depends on the concentration 
of the extract, the concentration of alcohol, and the degree of sulfiting. A 
nonsulfited extract was fractionated into dilute alcohol (85%)-insoluble (I), 
absolute alcohol-insoluble (II), and absolute alcohol-soluble (III) fractions. 
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The yields and tannin contents of the three fractions were respectively: (1) 
14.2%, 57.5%; (11) 43.8%, 47.2%; and (III) 42%, 49.5%. Although 
analysis by the hide powder method failed to indicate any large differences, 
the three fractions differed greatly in their tanning properties and in their be- 
havior on treatment with the ordinary qualitative reagents for tannin. (1) 
had low tanning value, low combining value, and failed to produce suitable 
leather from baited stock. (III) had high tanning and combining values, 
and although it tanned slowly, it produced good leather. (II) was intermediate 
(I) and (III). A purified alcohol-insoluble fraction (IV), prepared by re- 
peated precipitation from 80% alcohol, had a purity of 74 as compared with 
57 for the unfractionated extract, but had very low tanning and combining 
values. (IV) is not precipitated by gelatin, bromine water, or sodium chlo- 
ride, but does give a strong positive test with the acetic acid-lead acetate 
reagent, which is characteristic for pyrogallol tannins. (II) and (III) both 
contain phenolic nontannins which are not precipitated with basic lead ace- 
tate and, therefore, interfere with the determination of sugars. A lengthy 
discussion is given covering the relationship of nontannins, tannins, and 
phlobaphenes, the sulfiting of pine bark extract, and the possible improve- 
ment of pine bark extract by means of an alcohol purification. 15 references. 
M.A.B. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS—TESTING 


Toner, RicHarp K., Bowen, Carot F., and WHITWELL, 
Joun C. Moisture determination in textiles by electrical meters. 
Part I. Textile Research J. 18, no. 9: 526-35 (September, 1948). 


The results are reported from a study of two electrical moisture meters 
adaptable to bulk textile materials, the Hart moisture meter (a d.c. instru- 
ment) and the Steinlite moisture tester (an a.c. instrument). Calibration 
curves at a single temperature are reported on white, scoured wool yarns. 
It is important that the user of either of these two instruments should cali- 
brate them with the materials to be tested under the normal temperature of 
the test, because the accuracy of the instruments depends upon this calibra- 
tion. A modification of the loss-in-weight oven method was used as ref- 
erence. The Hart meter must be used with samples of constant thickness to 
insure reproducibility of results. The Steinlite meter must be used with 
proper regard for weight of material and density, inasmuch as these factors 
determine the type of calibration curve and its range of usefulness. The pre- 
cision of both ovens and meters was determined by a statistical analysis of 
groups of data. For the instruments, in the best cases, the value was ap- 
proximately 0.25% with the ovens at 0.4% moisture, both figures being based 
upon two-sigma limits, sampling variance having been removed. Subsequent 
papers will present tests on other meters. 


VANILLIN 


Evans, Frep R., and Curran, Harorp R. Esters of vanillic 
acid as spore-controlling agents. Food Research 13, no. 1: 66-9 
(January-February, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 16: 168; 18: 405. 


The spore-controlling action of four vanillic acid esters (ethyl, propyl, 
butyl, and isobutyl] vanillate) was observed in milk containing 0.1 and 0.15% 
of the reagents. Thirty-four cultures, comprising 20 mesophilic aerobes, 10 
thermophilic aerobes, and four mesophilic anaerobes, were used. The tem- 
perature of storage was 30, 37, or 52° C.; the time of observation was three 
to four months, Isobutyl vanillate was the most efficient preserving agent. 
In 0.15% concentration, all the samples remained visibly unchanged over 
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the storage period. Butyl vanillate in comparable concentration was some- 
what less effective, particularly against anaerobes (Cl. botulinum and Cl. 
perfringens). Ethyl vanillate at the higher level delay ed, but rarely prevented 
growth. Sodium benzoate in 0.15% concentration in milk is relatively in- 
effective as a spore-inhibiting agent. However, it produces very little change 
in the flavor of milk, whereas a like amount of any of the vanillates produces 
a distinctly objectionable flavor. E.S. 


WASTE PAPER 


Drautz, E. G, Continuous regeneration of waste paper. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 76, no. 10: 239-41 (October, 1948). [In German] 


With a view toward relieving the paper shortage in Germany, the author 
describes in detail the various operations that may be used in the continuous 
regeneration of waste paper. Prior to its comminution, the dry paper is run 
over a conveyor belt made of coarse wire netting which serves to remove 
obvious impurities. The paper is then taken by conveyor to a shredder con- 
sisting of a rapidly rotating drum provided with a series of heavy projecting 
spines, operating within a fixed shell also provided with spines. The equip- 
ment is so sturdy that it is not injured by adhering heavy impurities, like 
wires, bones, etc., which escaped the first cleaning stage. Some of the lighter 
impurities, notably dust, are removed by suction through a special blower 
into a dust chamber. The paper is then fed into a slow-moving conical screen 
drum provided with string catchers. This is followed by a movable suction 
installation, which serves to separate further the lighter paper from the 
heavier impurities. From here the paper is conveyed over a cyclone separa- 
tor or to a storage chest, after which it is wet down and fed by an endless 
screw into a special breaker beater. The defibering action is mild and the 
power consumption is kept at a minimum. The stock is then pumped to a 
vibrating flat screen, from where it flows to a riffler. The current of the 
stock (consistency 0.5-1.0%) is very slow so as to insure further settling of 
heavier impurities. For the removal of floating particles (like cork, rubber, 
etc.), a centrifugal screen is used. Stock treated in this manner is suf- 
ficiently clean for medium grade writing paper, postal cards, file cards, etc. 
The slurry is then thickened to 4-5% on a suitable thickener and fed into a 
beater, where fillers, size, alum, and coloring matter are added, from which 
it passes to the machine chest. The white water from the paper machine 
and thickeners is re-used in the beater, showers, and for various dilution 
purposes. Broke from the wet end of the paper machine is collected in a chest 
under the couch roll and returned to the process. L.E.W. 


VAN DER WERTH, ALBERT. Regeneration of printed and other 
waste paper (a review of German patents). Das Papier 2, no. 
13/14: 237-41 (July, 1948). [In German] 


The author presents a review of 19 German patents dealing with mechani- 
cal, alkaline, and nonalkaline methods of regeneration, the use of solvents 
and emulsifiers, etc. L.E.W. 


WATER-MARKS 


E.tiott, Harrison, The romantic phase of watermarks in 
paper, with something of their significance as symbols. Paper 
Maker [U. S.] 17, no. 2: 11-15 (1948). 

The author briefly describes some of the early studies of the meaning of 
watermarks, Constance M. Pott (1833-1915) claimed that such marks were 
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part of a cipher of Francis Bacon, and that the “moons” on paper—ac- 
tually formed by drops of water falling on soft moist pulp in the hand 
mold—had some mystic significance, as did also certain dots in watermark 
designs, which were in reality caused by the use of a coarse wire for sewing 
the wire design on the screen of the mold. In books published in 1909 and 
1912 and earlier magazine articles, Harold Bayley developed the theory that 
watermarks were emblems of the traditions and aspirations of generations 
of papermakers, the correct reading of which clarified the early history of 
papermaking and even medieval history in general. In a volume published in 
1856, S. L. Sotheby declared that watermarks were chosen somewhat ac- 
cording to the nature of the books in which they appeared. Illustrations are 
given from C. M. Briquet’s great work first published in 1907, and the sym- 
bolism of these representative marks is given. R. 


WHEELWRIGHT, WILLIAM Bonp. Watermarks. Paper Maker 
[U. S.] 17, no. 2: 1-6 (1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 54. 


The author briefly discusses the production of watermarks, a European 
invention, their value, and purpose. The first extensive study of these marks 
was made in 1907 by C. M. Briquet. By reference to his “Dictionary of 
watermarks,” it is possible to state approximately the period, country, and 
sometimes the mill in which the paper in question was made. However, the 
hope that such a study would be helpful in determining the dates of books, 
prints, and paper, has not been realized. Since the advent of the paper ma- 
chine, the process has become artificial and unrelated to the actual formation 
of the paper. As a true function of the art of papermaking, watermarking is 
restricted to hand- and mold-made papers. Early forms of the beehive water- 
mark are illustrated. 


WELDING 


Kontuepp, D. H. Design of welded steel frames for dryer 
rolls on a paper machine. Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada 16: 
97, 99 (1948). 

The need for increased drying capacity to speed up the output of a board 
machine was filled by the addition of six double-shell steel driers in two-high 
arrangement added at the end of an existing bank of cast-iron driers. The 
new frames were welded from steel because of lower cost and more rapid 
delivery. The details of the installation are described and a comparison be- 
tween the cost of purchased castings and fabricated welded frames is made. 

E 


WET STRENGTH 
Anon. Manufacture and use of polyethylenimine in Germany. 


Modern Plastics 26, no. 3: 130, 175-6, 178, 180, 182, 184, 186 
(November, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 126 and abstract below. 


A description is given of two German methods of producing polyethylene- 
imine, which is of interest to both the paper and the textile industries. Ethyl- 
eneimine, an intermediate product, is very flammable, can polymerize with 
explosive violence, and is highly toxic. In spite of the danger involved, an 
I.G. pilot plant was producing 5-6 tons per month with no difficulty in 
1943. The addition of 2% of the right polyethyleneimine to well-beaten alum- 
free pulp increases the wet strength of the resultant sheet from 0.0 to 1.5 
kilograms. As much as 10% of scraps of such paper can be treated and 
added to fresh pulp to be used again. Varying amounts of the polymer have 
been used in the manufacture of paper handkerchiefs, shoe insoles, gaskets, 
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and absorbent papers. Anchored and heat-sealing cellophane, which is claimed 
to perform well at low temperatures and to stand sterilization of the con- 
tents for two hours at 100° C., has a coating of which the polymer (known 
as Polimen P) is a constituent. The polyethyleneimines are also excellent 
water repellents and hydrophobizing agents for fibers. Developments in this 
field are considered in some detail. The material for this article is based on 
Publication Board reports. 


KuMLER, R. W. Synthetic resins in wet-strength paper manu- 
facture. Fibre Containers 33, no. 9: 34, 36, 41-2 (September, 
1948). 


The author presents a general review of the subject, with particular ref- 
erence to melamine resin, under the headings: paper mill application, proper- 
ties of paper treated with wet-strength resin, effect of wet strength on 
properties of commercial papers, resistance of melamine resins to chemical at- 
tack, and principal uses of wet-strength papers in packaging (multiwali ship- 
ping sacks, liners for crates, meat wraps for deep freezing, kraft liners for 
shipping containers which are exposed to water in some form, glassine papers 
for wrapping moist foods, and bottoms of certain fiber drums). ES. 


Myers, R. J., and Ketty, L, E. Wet strength development with 
neutral, water soluble polymers. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 16: 59-63 
[T.S. 423-7] (Oct. 14, 1948). 


It is generally recognized that a wet-strength resin should meet the follow- 
ing requirements: It should develop a high degree of wet strength per unit 
weight of resin employed; the wet-strength quality should be more or less 
permanent; no undesirable characteristics should be imparted to the paper; 
and the method of application should be simple. Other requirements (ease 
of broke recovery, wet-rub resistance, fold endurance, etc.) may be added 
in special cases. It is probable that no single resin will meet all the require- 
ments. A study was made of the relative wet strengths developed by four 
different synthetic resin polymers (Uformite 414, Uformite 467, Acrysol GA, 
and Amberlite W-1) in paper, when added by impregnation. One resin (Am- 
berlite W-1) was found to develop very high wet and dry tensile strengths 
under neutral conditions, no added catalyst, and at normal drier tempera- 
tures. The wet strength thus developed was found to be resistant to acid 
hydrolysis and was retained in large measure over long periods of immersion 
in water; it was easily destroyed by treatment of the paper under mildly 
alkaline conditions. An interpretation of the results is attempted on the basis 
of the chemical and physical characteristics of the resins examined. Pre- 
liminary experiments on the use of the resins as wet-end additives are re- 
ported. Although the initial interest in the neutral, water-soluble polymer 
resides in the wet-strength characteristic, other properties of the resin sug- 
gest additional applications in the paper field. The high degree of tack and 
adhesion to rough surfaces, the resistance of the film to oils and to the 
action of bacteria and fungi, and the emulsifying, thickening, and general pro- 
tective colloid character of the resin appear to offer promise in paper coatings 
and other paper converting operations. Other uses, such as a modifier for 
starches, polyvinyl alcohol, glue, casein, and sodium silicate, are indicated. 


ES. 


WILFINGER, HuBert. The manufacture of wet-strength papers 
by means of beater additives, with special reference to the effects 
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of polyethyleneimine. Das Papier 2: no. 15/16: 265-75 (August, 
1948). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 19:126-7. 


The additives considered include the condensation products of urea and 
melamine with formaldehyde and the polymerization products of ethylene- 
imine (I). The former are treated very briefly, whereas (I) is dealt with at 
some length, the article being an extension of the previous reference and giving 
more extensive experimental data. By adding 1-2% (I) to the beater, the au- 
thor noted the following effects: The rate of dewatering on the machine was 
increased. Both the dry and wet strength of the sheet improved. (1) served asa 
mordant for the retention of dyes (usually used in wool dyeing) on the 
cellulose fiber. It also improved the retention of loading materials and the 
absorptive capacity of filter papers. Furthermore, (1) permitted the forma- 
tion of highly absorptive papers from slightly beaten stock. It showed an 
apparent advantage over urea or melamine resin additives in that it reacted 
with the individual pulp fibers directly after addition to the beater and did 
not require a subsequent heat treatment of the finished sheet for further con- 
densation. 13 references. L.E.W. 


WwooD 


Scuraper, O. Harry, JR. It shouldn’t happen to a log. Wood 
3, no. 9: 16-17, 45-6; no. 10: 17-19, 42, 44 (September, October, 
1948). 


Expanded demand and decreased supply have resulted in three apparent 
trends in wood-using industries: a marked increase in the utilization of avail- 
able wood, beginning with logging and continuing through manufacture and 
marketing; the purchase by the industries of standing timber and cutover 
lands in an attempt to create perpetual sustained yield operations; and 
greater integration in the industries to permit better utilization of both avail- 
able species and forms of wood. The author discusses thinning, prelogging, 
and salvage logging, portable mills and Swedish-type log gang saws, pre- 
barking, the plywood and veneer industries, and the efforts of pulp mills to 
use left-overs from other wood reducing industries as well as their own 
wastes. 14 references. R.R. 


WOOD—EXTRACTIVES 


ErDTMAN, Hoticer, and Leopotp, Benct. Bromination prod- 
ucts of pinosylvin dimethyl ether. Acta Chem. Scand. 2, no. 1: 
34-41 (1948). [In German] 

The rate of bromination of the methoxylated nucleus of pinosylvin di- 
methyl ether (I) is greater than is the rate of bromine addition at the ethyl- 
ene double bond. Not only are positions 2 and 6 brominated, but position 4 is 
also readily substituted by bromine. Total bromination gives rise to struc- 
turally different tetrabromo derivatives, but not to diastereoisomers. A flow 
chart shows the bromination and cleavage reaction undergone by (I). 

L.E.W 


GRIPENBERG, JARL. The constitution of resin-phenols and their 
biogenetic relationship. XI. The configuration of epi-pinoresinol. 
Acta Chem. Scand. 2, no. 1: 82-7 (1948). [In German] cf. 
B.I.P.C. 18: 874. 


Various derivatives of epi-pinoresinol dimethyl ether were prepared and 
it was shown that the parent substance has an unsymmetrical configuration 
(with the structure given in the original article). L.E.W 
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WOOD OPERATIONS 


McCott, B. J. Woodlands mechanization. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 49, no. 10: 125-6 (September, 1948). 


The need for reducing the raw materials cost of paper mills is the basic 
reason for woodlands mechanization. In a general way, the author discusses 
the conditions which mechanized methods of pulpwood production must meet. 
At the present time, the Woodlands Section of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association can be of greatest service in this field by continuously 
reviewing the progress being made in mechanical development, by giving 
technical assistance when requested, and by sponsoring regional — 


McGinn, E. P. Cooperstown logging equipment demonstration. 
Paper Trade J. 127, no. 15: 57-60 (Oct. 7, 1948) ; Pulp & Paper 
22, no. 11: 54, 57-8 (October, 1948). 


Reference is made to a demonstration of modern logging machinery on a 
farm near Cooperstown, N.Y., which was sponsored by the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station and the New York Section of the Society of 
American Foresters. Power saws, the “Treep” tree planter, sulkies and 
skidders, log loaders, etc., were shown in action; two portable sawmills, one 
Frick and one Turner, were in almost continuous operation. 17 illustrations. 


Sr. Austin, A. A. Some developments in mechanical logging. 
Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada 16: 85, 87, 89, 91 (1948). 

The developments referred to include: bundling pulpwood, a new type of 
pulpwood carrying vessel for 360 cords, portable barkers, tree planters, 
preloaders, a logging tower, a skidding machine, light-weight power saws, 
etc. Illustrations are included. E.S. 


WOOD ROOM 


Suter, A. Wood room design. Yearbook Am. Pulp Paper Mill 
Supts. Assoc. 29: 40, 42; discussion: 42, 44 (1948). 


The author outlines the improvement program in progress at the Boga- 
lusa mill of Gaylord Container Corp., with particular reference to mechanized 
wood handling and one-man control. The operator can start and stop the main 
conveyor, barking drum, the conveyor going to the chipper, screens, etc., by 
push-button control. Experience in this mill has shown that the major bottle- 
neck in woodroom operations is the chippers; hence, in the future arrange- 
ment, the operator will face the chippers, with a mirror in front of him, 
permitting him to see the barking drums and conveyors back of him. In the 
previous arrangement, the layout was just the opposite. When all installa- 
tions are complete, it is hoped to reduce the crew from 17 men in the wood- 
room to seven or eight. ES. 


WOOD TRANSPORTATION 


Hopkins, R. C. Motor truck requirements in the pulpwood in- 
dustry. Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada 16: 69 (1948), 
The need for basic studies (field surveys and contacts and market re- 


searches) covering motor truck transportation in Canada is emphasized, the 
Canadian problems varying greatly from those of the northern United 
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States and particularly from those of the southern sections. Special ref- 
erence is made to the importance of high drawbar-pull and the coefficient of 
friction existing between the driving wheels and the surface (the ability of 
a unit to direct effective forward thrust or power positively to four or six 
wheels up to the point of slippage), particularly in off-road conditions where 
snow and ice are frequently encountered. ES. 


Ketty, J. L. Use of snowmobiles in hauling. Pulp and Paper 
Manual of Canada 16: 71, 73, 75, 77, 79, 81, 83 (1948). 


The possibilities of the new Bombardier snowmobiles for transporting camp 
supplies and pulpwood in Canada are discussed, including cost data and sug- 
gestions for improvements. Illustrations are included. E.S. 


Pereco, H. A. Aluminum logging flume trough. Pulp and Paper 
Manual of Canada 16: 99, 101 (1948). 


The pioneer installation of an aluminum logging flume at Baie Comeau, 
Que., is described which—after three years of continuous operation—is in 
very good condition, showing no signs of corrosion or abrasion. The life of 
aluminum is believed to be long enough to outlive a “permanent flume” (30 
years). ES. 


WOOD WASTE 
GLESINGER, Econ. The coming age of wood. Atlantic Monthly 
180, no. 4: 52-7 (October, 1947) ; Wochbl. Papierfabr. 76, no. 9: 
212-15 (September, 1948). [In English and German] 


This is an excerpt from the author’s book “Forest waste” in which he 


reviews different possibilities of wood waste utilization, such as paper-base 
plastics, synthetic vanillin, Masonite and other hardboards, etc. iS. 


MarsHa tt, H. Borpen. New uses of wood. Can. Chem. Process 
Inds. 32, no. 9: 816-20 (September, 1948). 

Following a general discussion of the consumption of Canadian forests, 
their importance as a source of cellulose and in soil and water conservation, 
and the waste involved in wood utilization, the author considers new wood 
products, such as compreg, papreg, Masonite, cellulose and lignin plastics, 
vanillin, alcohol, sugars, and yeast. R.R. 





Patent Section 


Although the abstracts of the United States patents are prepared from the 
patents themselves, the initial selection of the patents to be abstracted ts made 
from the Patent Gazette and, therefore, it is possible that the patent section 
will not contain all patents of potential interest to the industry. The abstracts 
of the Canadian patents are prepared from the claims published in the Ca- 
nadian Patent Office Record. Jn so far as possible, an attempt will be made 
to indicate patents issued in both countries. 

The patent abstracts are listed under the various headings currently used 
for the abstracts of periodical articles. 

Printed copies of United States patents can be obtained from the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington, D.C.; the price ts 25 cents per copy. 
Canadian patents are available only as manuscript or photostatic copies. They 
are furnished by the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. An estimate 
of the cost of a patent should be obtained in advance of the order. 


BARKERS AND BARKING 


LEMKE, Lawrence H. Log barking drum. U. S. patent 
2,451,229, Filed Sept. 4, 1944. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 2 claims. 
Assigned to D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co. 


In a welded barking drum structure, an annular series of parallel channel 
bars is firmly but resiliently connected to the internal integral lugs of several 
embracing rings in a manner which effectively prevents disruption and de- 
terioration of the assemblage resulting from vibration. The method of pro- 
ducing, locating, and forming the individual welds is discussed. CIE: 


BLEACHING—GROUNDWOOD 


Cronin, Howarp J. Groundwood bleaching by hydrosulfite. 
U. S. patent 2,450,034. Filed Dec. 1, 1943. Issued Sept. 28, 1948. 
4 claims. Assigned to International Paper Company. 

This is the same as Canadian patent 451,225; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 130. C.J.W. 


BOARD—COATED 


MveEncu, Cart G. Apparatus for coating fiber insulation board. 
U. S. patent 2,450,681. Filed Oct. 4, 1943. Issued Oct. 5, 1948. 
1 claim. Assigned to The Celotex Corporation. 

An apparatus is described by means of which a liquid coating is applied 
to the surface of a sheet of fiber insulation board and, after drying, a 
second coat is applied; after drying of the second coat, moisture is applied to 
its surface and the coating is subjected to a heating means which smooths and 
irons the surface. Examples of coating agents suitable for this purpose are 
given; the ingredients are lithopone, animal glue or tapioca starch, and 
rosin size, scale wax emulsion, etc. C.J.W 


SNYDER, RupoLtPH M. Lining composition and container wall 
lined therewith. U. S. patent 2,451,362. Filed March 28, 1945. 
Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 8 claims. Assigned to Henry A. Johnson. 
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A barrier lining or coating composition for cartons, barrels, and the like 
used for shipping solid or semisolid substances, such as asphalt, resins, tars, 
etc., which have a tendency to adhere to the walls of the container, can be 
prepared as follows: A mixture is formed of 15 pounds of bentonite in 12 
gallons of water (allowed to stand 12-24 hours to become homogeneous) ; 
10 pounds of paraffin wax and 2 pounds of oleic acid are heated to about 160° 
F. to form a homogeneous mixture and added to a hot solution of 1 pound of 
triethanolamine in 20 pounds of water; 25 pounds of the wax emulsion are 
mixed at 80-90° F. with 55 pounds of the bentonite-water mixture. To this 
mixture are added 7.5 pounds of water, 2 pounds of graphite, and 3.75 pounds 
of Arlex. This mixture can be applied to containers with a doctor blade or 
other device. When hot asphalt is poured into a container lined with this 
composition, the wax constituent is driven into the fibrous wall, whereas the 
other constituents remain on the surface to act as a barrier and prevent the 
adherence of the asphalt to the wall. C.J.W. 


BOARD, INSULATING 


Lyat.t, Jonn D. Machine for forming articles from a liquid 
slurry. U. S. patent 2,450,900. Filed April 23, 1943. Issued Oct. 
12, 1948. 10 claims. Assigned to Armstrong Cork Company. 


The mold is provided with a discharge tube disposed below the screen in 
the mold. The tube is in substantially fluid-tight, open communication with 
the mold below the screen, is sealed against the entrance of air from below, 
but is arranged to discharge freely water received from the slurry in the 
mold. The seal for the tube is preferably formed by a water bath into which 
the tube projects, the bath being in the path of travel of the molds so that 
a seal is effected as the molds move along the path and water is discharged 
from the slurry. It is possible to vary the effective length of the tube and, 
consequently, the speed of water withdrawal by changing the level of the 
water in the bath. It is designed for the formation of mineral wool insulating 
blocks from a slurry of mineral wool fibers, paper pulp, and asphalt = 


LYALL, Joun D. Method of treating liquid slurries to separate 
fibers from heavier particles. U. S. patent 2,450,901. Filed April 
30, 1943. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 6 claims. Assigned to Armstrong 
Cork Company. 

A method is claimed for the removal of undesirable heavy particles from a 
mixture of mineral wool, paper pulp fibers, and asphalt emulsion in the manu- 
facture of mineral wool insulating blocks and the like. It depends upon the 
introduction of air into the slurry to produce a circulation of the mixture. 


C.J.W. 


Parsons, JosepuH R. Light-weight fiber containing product. U. S. 
patent 2,451 446. Filed Sept. 6, 1943. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 3 
claims, Assigned to United States Gypsum Company. 

A sound-insulating material (acoustical tile) can be prepared as follows: 
About 20 grams of thin-boiling starch and 15 grams of a wetting agent 
(e. g., Du Pont’s MP 189) in 1000 cc. of water are converted into a gas- 
containing emulsion by whipping, the volume being increased 4- to 5-fold. To 
this are added 50 grams of dry groundwood fiber and 100 grams of dry 
sulfite pulp; after a uniform mixture is obtained, about 850 grams of cal- 
cined gypsum are sifted into the product, together with 15 grams of an 
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accelerator, such as terra alba; the mixture is then formed into the desired 
shape and allowed to set; the dried product weighs from 24 to 30 Ibs./cu. ft. 
Other examples include a light-weight wallboard consisting of a gypsum 
core covered with two sheets of heavy paper, a semirigid insulating blanket, 
an incombustible insulating blanket or bat (containing mineral wool or glass 
fibers), etc. C.J.W. 


BOARD SIZING 


Kester, Cart C., Brack, Witti1aAM C., Hicks, WILLIAM L., 
and OwEN, Car Ton N. Starch-resin reaction product and method 
of producing the same. U. S. patent 2,450,377. Filed July 31, 1944. 
Issued Sept. 28, 1948. 11 claims. Assigned to Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
Incorporated. 

A starch-resin product suitable for sizing or coating is prepared by heating 
a mixture of 4400 pounds of thin boiling starch, 360 pounds of dimethyl- 
olurea, and 140 pounds of alum with sufficient water to provide a 35% 
solids content at 190° F. for approximately 30 minutes. The pH of such a 
product is about 4. Where excessive penetration of glue in a board or other 
material is anticipated, 320 pounds of clay may be added to the mixture. 
Another formula contains 4400 pounds of thin boiling cornstarch, 450 
pounds of dimethylolurea, 150 pounds of alum, and 1000 pounds of clay. 
In the application of the product, a temperature of 160-170° F. can be used 
to obtain rapid bonding. The reaction product can be used in a coating 
composition by mixing it with a suitable filler and a dispersing agent in an 
aqueous medium. A less modified starch or a composition with a higher 
solids content is used for roll coating. Various formulas are given in which 
oxidized starch (Clearsol Gum), 90 fluidity starch, or low soluble dextrin 
(Douglas 514) is employed. C.J.W. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


FRANKENSTEIN, WILLIAM P. Hollow-walled carton. U. S. pat- 
ent 2,451,209. Filed March 15, 1943. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 5 
claims. 


This is a continuation of U. S. patent 2,397,934 (April 9, 1946) and relates 
to a hollow-wall carton wherein the inner wall member is inclined whereby 
articles may be mounted therein while on display. C.J.W. 


HEYMANN, Roy D. Form for use in building self-sealing con- 
tainers for gasoline. Canadian patent 451,600. Filed Sept. 23, 1944. 
Issued Oct. 5, 1948. 3 claims. Assigned to Animal Trap Company 
of America. 


A form for use in the manufacture of self-sealing tank cells consists of 
a unitary hollow body of interfelted paper pulp fibers. 


MEINHARDT, JoHN W. Knockdown tray stack. U. S. patent 
2,448,679. Filed July 14, 1944. Issued Sept. 7, 1948. 2 claims. 
Assigned to Gaylord Container Corporation. 

This invention covers a knockdown tray stack for supporting articles for 
distribution along factory assembly lines, while being moved on lift trucks, 
and while being stored or shipped. It consists of duplicate top and bottom 
closure sections, two or more side-wall sections, and one or more inter- 
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mediate closure or partition sections, all made of corrugated board or fiber- 
board. The construction of the various sections is indicated. .J.W 


OcREN, Oscar H. Single blank container for paper sheets. U. S. 
patent 2,450,558. Filed Sept. 20, 1944. Issued Oct. 5, 1948. 10 
claims. 


The invention relates to a container for a loose-leaf memorandum pad. 
The container has a beveled end wall to facilitate removal of the sheets one 
at a time. It is formed from a single blank of heavy paper or thin board. 


C.J.W. 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 


RaFTON, HAROLD R. Treatment of pigment comprising calcium 
carbonate. U. S. patent 2,451,448. Filed April 11, 1947. Issued 
Oct. 12, 1948. 12 claims. Assigned to Raffold Process Corpora- 
tion. 

This patent is very similar to U. S. patent 2,447,532 (cf. B.I.P.C. 19:130) 
and relates to the treatment of a calcium carbonate pigment in the apparatus 
covered by U. S. patent 2,448,049 (cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 137) to improve at least 
one of the properties of adhesive requirement, oil absorption, and gloss- 
imparting quality of the pigment. C.J.W. 


COTTON LINTERS 


Fercuson, ALBERT G. Wall covering and method of applying 
same. U. S. patent 2,450,786. Filed Aug. 15, 1944. Issued Oct. 5, 
1948. 1 claim. Assigned to American Associated Companies, Inc. 

A paper-covered board wall consists of boards having as a group an un- 
even discontinuous surface, a plurality of plies of substantially smooth, sized 
cotton linters attached to and covering the boards, and wall paper adhe- 
sively secured to the surface of the covering plies of cotton linters. The 
purpose of the cotton linters is to absorb moisture (in the form of dampness) 
on the walls of the room and thus prevent discoloration of the wall paper ; 
it also acts as a heat-insulating agent. C.J.W. 


FOLDING BOXES 


Barser, Earv. Folding box. U. S. patent 2,450,573. Filed May 
13, 1946. Issued Oct. 5, 1948. 5 claims. Assigned to Angelus Paper 
Box Company. 

A folding carton has a bottom and foldable sides and ends, each of which 
is unscored to render it substantially rigid, lateral foldable tabs on each end, 
and means on each side having detent engagement with slotted onenings in 
the folds between the bottom and the ends and in the folds between the ends 
and the tabs for maintaining the carton in its folded and open conditions, 
selectively. C.J.W. 


Brooks, Lewis C. Consumer type container. U. S. patent 
2,450,110. Filed Oct. 2, 1947. Issued Sept. 28, 1948. 3 claims. 
Assigned (one third) to Ira M. Jones. 

This is a continuation of U. S. patent 2,398,404 (April 16, 1946). The con- 
tainers, made of paperboard, comprise a tubular body having relatively flat 
sides and angular corners characterized by the provision of a hollow re- 
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inforcing and closure-supporting rim at one or both ends of the body. Means 
are provided on the rim itself for closing the rim at the corners of the con- 
tainer to preclude seepage of liquids into the interior of the rim. Pleats 
fashioned from a portion of the rim exposed to the interior of the con- 
tainer are employed for this purpose. Ci. 


FreENcH, Recinatp E, Hand box. Canadian patent 451,518. 
Filed Nov. 8, 1946. Issued Sept. 28, 1948. 9 claims. Assigned to 
Standard Paper Box, Limited. 


A knockdown box is described which is formed of a single sheet of ma- 
terial and which is provided with a handle and hanger support. C.J.W 


HIERGESELL, VALENTINE, and HIERGESELL, FRANK O, V. Ther- 
mometer package. U. S. patent 2,450,089. Filed Oct. 9, 1947. 
Issued Sept. 28, 1948. 1 claim. 

A cardboard container with a filler of corrugated board is designed for the 
packaging of thermometers. C.J.W. 


InMAN, WILLIAM H. Carton, Canadian patent 451,992. Filed 
Dec. 6, 1946. Issued Oct. 19, 1948. 8 claims. Assigned to Bloomer 
Bros. Company. 

A carton blank has a plurality of lines of scoring in the material of the 
side walls which extend laterally around the carton in spaced relation to 
one another endwise of the carton to form bands to be successively stripped 
from the side walls to expose successive zones of the contents in unwrapped 
condition for removal therefrom; a separately formed collapsible cover 
encloses the end of the carton after stripping a band therefrom. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—BEATERS 


Imset, Orto. Apparatus for separating the fibres of fibrous 
material. Canadian patent 451,744. Filed Nov. 4, 1947. Issued Oct. 
12, 1948. 14 claims; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 106-8. 


The apparatus consists of a tub having at least one side wall extending 
substantially in a vertical direction, an opening in the wall, and an axle 
rotatably arranged in a direction substantially at a right angle to the opening 
in the tub, the axle having mounted thereon a disk-shaped member which 
carries a number of blade-shaped elements rigidly fixed on the side facing 
the inside of the tub. The fibrous material in the tub cannot reach the outlet 
opening without passing between the periphery of the disk-shaped member 
and the surrounding wall. The material which is not sufficiently defibrated is 
thrown back into the tub. C.J.W. 


Lowe, Joun C. Paper pulp machine. U. S. patent 2,452,135. 
Filed Oct. 26, 1944. Issued Oct. 26, 1948. 1 claim. Assigned to 
Harmer R. Lutz. 


The apparatus, designed for continuously disintegrating paper stock, con- 
sists of a horizontal cylindrical casing provided with a top paper stock inlet 
and a bottom trash outlet intermediate the ends thereof, oppositely rotated 
stock disintegrating heads arranged at opposite ends of the casing, pulp 
screening baskets or trays mounted in the lower portion of the casings at 
opposite sides of the trash outlet and having open adjacent ends for the 
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circulation of the pulp from end to end of the casing, and pulp outlets in the 
bottom of the casing beneath the respective screening baskets and at oppo- 
site sides of the trash outlet. The trash outlet has a valved trap chamber, 
wherein means is provided for introducing jets of fluid for agitating the 
trash so as to release entrained pulp which is returned to the casing. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


FLATER, HaroLp, WAERNHOFF, Ernst T., and FRANSON, 
Nits G. Twine making machine. U. S. patent 2,450,947, Filed 
June 15, 1946. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 7 claims. Assigned to Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

A machine is described which impregnates the individual surfaces of a 


plurality of twisted paper strands and, in the same operation, twists the 
strands into multiple strand twine. C.J.W. 


McLauGHLIN, JOHN R. Tube beading device for tampon appli- 
cators. Canadian patent 451,693. Filed Feb. 5, 1946. Issued Oct. 5, 
1948. 14 claims. Assigned to Tampax, Incorporated. 

An apparatus is described for beading the ends of paper tubes. C.J.W. 


Soun, ALLEN O. Side gripper for square bottomed paper bag 
forming machines, U. S. patent 2,450,309. Filed Jan. 9, 1947. 
Issued Sept. 28, 1948. 2 claims. 

This is an improvement to the machines covered by U. S. patent 1,571,983 
(Feb. 9, 1926) issued to H. G. Weber. It provides a simple means for ad- 
justing the claw or paper-engaging portions of the grippers, which is so 
designed that the adjustment of the clearance between the finger and the 
a does not involve shifting the location of the fingers transversely _" 

rum. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—DOCTORS 


HawTuHorng, Louis A. Roll stripping mechanism. U. S. patent 
2,450,957. Filed Feb. 17, 1945. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 9 claims. 
Assigned to Johns-Manville Corporation. 


A stripping mechanism for removal of the built-up sheet from an ac- 
cumulator roll of a “wet” machine consists of closely spaced pointed fingers 
adapted to be moved into operative position to penetrate the sheet and, as 
the sheet moves forward with the roll, to deflect the sheet from the face of 
the roll. The device can be operated manually but its operation can be auto- 
matically carried out under the control of the thickness of the sheet built up 
on the roll. The contour and character of the stripping fingers provide a 
parting or wedging action rather than a cutting one. The device is applied to 
the manufacture of asbestos-cement sheets. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—HEAD BOX 


SHANNON, WILLIAM P. Pressure head box for paper machines. 
U. S. patent 2,451,305. Filed Sept. 12, 1945. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 
8 claims. 


A head box for a Fourdrinier paper machine is provided with an adjust- 
able lip and slice for regulating the thickness of the flow over the complete 
width of the screen. The head box is provided with a pressure head in which 
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a relatively high pressure can be maintained, the pressure being uniform 
throughout the entire width of the head; a plurality of pressure gages are 
provided by. means of which the pressure at various points can be determined 
in conjunction with the speed of the screen. The pressure is provided by 
means of a power-driven helix and the pulp suspension is fed through a 
tortuous channel provided with baffles to insure a thorough mixing and 
uniform flow prior to the ejection of the mixture onto the screen. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—JORDANS 


Jones, DwicuTt E., and MEssINGER, WILLIAM. Jordan appa- 
ratus. Canadian patent 452,047. Filed May 2, 1947. Issued Oct. 
19, 1948. 13 claims. Assigned to E. D. Jones & Sons Company. 

A jordan consists of a shell and a plug rotatable therein, the shell and the 
plug having co-operating blades, a shaft rigid with the plug and in axial 
alignment therewith, the shaft extending beyond the plug in both directions 
axially, driving means for the shaft including a stator and a rotor, and means 
for supporting one end of the shaft within the rotor. One end of the shaft 
may be telescoped within the rotor and may have a snug, sliding, nonrotating 
fit within the rotor. When the shell and plug are both conical, the axial move- 
ment of the shaft varies the gap between the blades. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—REFINERS 
ArPIN, EpMuUND P., Jr. Rotary refiner. U. S. patent 2,451,708. 
Filed Dec. 16, 1944, Issued Oct. 19, 1948. 7 claims. 
This is a continuation of U. S. patents 1,689,190 (Oct. 30, 1928) and 


1,714,752 (May 28, 1929) and is the same as Canadian patent 451, 279 _ 
B.LP.C. 19: 134). C.J.W 


MACHINERY—SUCTION ROLLS 


Warp, ARTHUR M. Process of and apparatus for extracting 
liquid from pervious sheet materials. Canadian patent 452,200. 
Filed Feb. 17, 1947, Issued Oct. 26, 1948. 20 claims. Assigned to 
Pulp and Paper Engineering Company, Limited. 


The apparatus consists of a suction roll, a suction box, and a pressure 
chamber covering a portion of the surface of the roll. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—THICKENERS 


LESNIAK, FRANK G. Thickener. U. S. patent 2,450,006. Filed 
Aug. 14, 1943. Issued Sept. 28, 1948. 2 claims. Assigned to 
Masonite Corporation. 

In a thickener for paper pulp (e. g., that which has been refined and then 
diluted to the consistency suitable for removal of the oversize fiber bundles) 
the stock moves of its own inertia in a relatively horizontal plane in the 
region where the stock flows onto the screen surface and in an increasingly 
vertical plane or slant as the stock moves over the screen surface to the 
bottom thereof, The apparatus is designed to remove the optimum proportion 
of water with the minimum area of screen surface. The thickener has a 
relatively convexly curved screen surface extending between an elevated 
supply trough and a stock removal trough located at a lower level. C.J.W. 
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MOLDED PULP ARTICLES 


CuHapLin, Merte P. Moulded fibre edge forming apparatus. 
Canadian patent 451,623. Filed July 16, 1946. Issued Oct. 5, 1948. 
12 claims. Assigned to Chaplin Corporation. 


The apparatus consists, in part, of a pair of co-acting co-axial dies 
adapted to engage the opposite faces of a molded fiber article interposed 
between them with the marginal portion of the article extending beyond the 
engaging surfaces of both dies, a stationary member surrounding one of the 
dies, and a shaping ring embracing the other die. C.J.W. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


BeLcHER, DANIEL. Bag tube end closure. Canadian patent 
452,129. Filed June 17, 1946. Issued Oct. 26, 1948. 3 claims. As- 
signed to Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


A method is proposed for closing the bottom of a flexible-walled, square- 
bottom bag formed from a single blank by means of a thermoplastic quick- 
drying adhesive applied to restricted areas of the blank. 


Dona.tpson, HEeNry V. Treated paper liner for adhesive rolls. 
U. S. patent 2,450,083. Filed Feb. 7, 1944. Issued Sept. 28, 1948. 
2 claims. Assigned to The Munising Paper Company. 


An adhesive tape consists of a fabric base covered with an adhesive layer, 
which in turn is covered with a layer of impregnated paper. The impregnant 
may be a synthetic rubber (especially those mixed with plasticizers), syn- 
thetic resins, plastics, lacquers, varnishes, cellulose esters or ethers, and 
the like. The impregnated paper can be removed from the adhesive surface 
without adherence of particles of one material upon the other. C.J.W. 


Kien, GOLDIE J., and Kein, BENJAMIN. Greeting card. 
Canadian patent 451,942. Filed Jan. 14, 1947. Issued Oct. 19, 
1948. 7 claims. 


A blank for a greeting card is cut and scored to provide a back, a base, 
and a plurality of extensions from the back in different horizontal planes and 
from the base in different vertical planes. ee 


Lyncu, CLARENCE S. Beverage container and dispensing de- 
vice. U. S. patent 2,450,244. Filed Sept. 28, 1945. Issued Sept. 28, 
1948. 1 claim. 

The invention relates to a fluid container having one or more flexible tu- 
bular dispensing elements of greater length than the height of the container, 
sealed therein in a manner such that opening the top of the container opera- 
tively positions the elements so that the contents can be consumed in a sani- 
tary manner. C.J.W. 


MeENocaL, SANTIAGO M. Combined envelope and letter sheet. 
U. S. patent 2,451,233. Filed Jan. 11, 1946, Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 
3 claims. 


A sheet of writing paper is provided with score lines to facilitate folding 
into envelope form and also with a line of perforations at one edge to provide 
a simple method of opening by the receiver. C.J.W. 
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Smyser, JAMEs S. Method of and apparatus for applying coat- 
ing materials. Canadian patent 452,052. Filed Jan. 31, 1936. 
Issued Oct. 19, 1948. 2 claims. Assigned to Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. 

See U. S. patent 2,447,374 (Aug. 17, 1948), B.I.P.C. 19: 136. C.J.W. 


Tuompson, Oscar T. Divisible paper web. Canadian patent 
451,885. Filed Aug. 7, 1947. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 4 claims. As- 
signed to International Cellucotton Products Company. 

A paper web in roll form is provided with transversely extending lines of 
weakness spaced longitudinally of the web to facilitate tearing of predeter- 
mined lengths of the web from the end. The uncut parts in each line of cuts 
are symmetrically disposed on opposite sides of the center line of the web and 
become progressively narrower from the center line toward each edge. 


C.J.W 


WatsH, Tuomas E. Locking envelope. Canadian patent 
451,471. Filed April 3, 1947. Issued Sept. 28, 1948. 3 claims. 
Assigned to Cohoes Envelope Company, Inc. 

The locking device for a double-wall envelope which has a flap on one wall 
to be folded over and locked against the opposite wall consists of a reinforcing 
sheet adhesively secured to the inner face of the flap and the inner face of 
the envelope wall. The construction of the device is described. C.J.W. 


PLASTICIZERS IN PAPER 


WENBERG, HERBERT B. Plasticizing of glassine paper. Canadian 
patent 451,897. Filed July 28, 1947. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 14 
claims. Assigned to Nicolet Paper Corporation. 

An essential ingredient of the plasticizer is an addition compound of urea 
and a water-soluble nitrate, the molal ratio of the two being not substantially 
less than 3 to 1. The paper contains from 3 to 20% of the plasticizer (based 
on the weight of the finished paper). The plasticized paper is maintained at 
a temperature of 83-85° C. for a substantial period of time. C.J.W. 


PLASTICS—PAPER-BASE 


CrosLey, Power, III. Laminated structure. Canadian patent 
451,950. Filed Aug. 27, 1946. Issued Oct. 19, 1948. 9 claims. 
See U. S. patent 2,417,586 (March 18, 1947), B.I.P.C. 17: 460. C.J.W. 


QuEENY, Epcar M. Thermosetting laminating sirups. U. S. 
patent 2,451,410. Filed Nov. 19, 1947. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 6 
claims. Assigned to Monsanto Chemical Company. 


A laminating agent suitable for use with paper, textiles, and the like, 
contains formaldehyde reaction products of melamine, ammeline, urea, 
thiourea, dicyanodiamide, phenol or its derivatives, and mixtures of these. 
These products contain 1 to 15 parts of silica aerogel per 100 parts of resin. 
Melamine (126 parts) and 243 parts 37% formaldehyde, adjusted to pH 8-9 
with aqueous sodium hydroxide, are heated at reflux temperature and at- 
mospheric pressure until a drop of the mixture becomes milky when added 
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to water at 25°. The resulting product, containing about 60% by weight of 
a melamine-formaldehyde condensation product, is cooled to room tempera- 
ture and mixed with 6 parts of silica aerogel (an aqueous suspension of the 
aerogel can be used). In preparing a laminate, the paper web is passed 
through the solution and the impregnated paper (containing about 55% by 
weight of resin) is dried at 115° C. until a volatile content of less than 8% 
is reached. A lamination was made by superimposing 10 sheets of paper 
impregnated with a phenol-laminating varnish and placing the pile between 
two sheets of paper impregnated with the melamine varnish; the assembly 
was heated between highly polished plates at 155° C. and a pressure of 1000 
p.s.i. for 10 minutes. The resulting laminate has a high gloss, is highly re- 
sistant to abrasion, and has a relatively nonskid surface. C.J.W. 


PULP STONES 


Betu, Huco W. H. Pulpstone. U. S. patents 2,450,226 and 
2,450,227. Filed May 18, 1946. Issued Sept. 28, 1948. 2 and 5 
claims. Assigned to Norton Company. 

The construction of a pulpstone of the order of eight feet in length is 
described. Cc 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


BELSINGER, JAcK R. Shipping container. Canadian patent 
452,128. Filed Aug. 7, 1947, Issued Oct. 26, 1948. 1 claim. As- 
signed to Belsinger, Inc. 

The construction of a multipart, knockdown shipping container capable of 
carrying relatively heavy loads is described. C.J.W. 


Brooks, Lewis C. Liquid proof container. Canadian patent 
451,527. Filed Jan. 4, 1947. Issued Sept. 28, 1948. 7 claims. As- 
signed (one half) to Ira M. Jones. 

A paper container has a flat top wall, a corner portion of which is hinged 
on a score line so as to be movable to an open position (thus providing a 
pouring opening at the corner) and marginal flanges on the top edges of the 
side walls to provide flat top surfaces bounding the outer edges of the 
pouring opening. C.J.W. 


Cassipy, Joun H., and GrunpEN, Reep M. Compartmented 
container. U. S. patent 2,450,419. Filed May 18, 1943. Issued 
Oct. 5, 1948. 6 claims. Assigned to The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company. 

A knockdown container is provided with a partition member which is 
detachably secured in the container and is held in place by means of interior 
side-wall flaps. The detachable partition member carries independently mov- 
able lids for the two compartments. The upper edges of the end walls are 
reinforced by several thicknesses of sheet material which provide pockets 
to receive tuck-in lid flanges and thickened wall portions in which hand grip 
openings may be formed. The container is suitable as an egg crate. C.J.W. 


Crane, Watton B. Shipping, storage, and display carton. U. S. 
patent 2,450,941. Filed Aug. 25, 1943. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 8 


claims. Assigned to Alpak. 
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A container for shipping, storage, and display is formed from a single 
blank and has upper and lower longitudinal partitions connected with the 
outer walls and cross partitions connected with the inner walls; the inner 
walls have slots interlockingly to engage longitudinal partitions along locking 
edges. The container can be divided into upper and lower tiers by utilizing 
a die-cut divider without interfering with the functions of the longitudinal 
and transverse partitions. It is used for packaging heavy breakable jars. 


C.J.W 


De Mian, STANLEY B. Box. U. S. patent 2,450,035. Filed Nov. 
23, 1945. Issued Sept. 28, 1948. 5 claims. Assigned to International 
Paper Company. 

The box, especially useful in the consumer packing of apples, oranges, 
or similar fruit, is formed of a single blank and in its assembled form is 
self locking to provide a rigid unitary structure capable of being stacked in 
multiples when packed without damage to the contents. It includes integral 
but depending interior walls which co-operate to hold the contents of the box 
in position. It can be shipped flat and readily assembled. C.J.W. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—AIR FREIGHT 


SANDERSON, WILLIAM J. Free-fall aerial container. U. S. patent 
2,450,992. Filed Nov. 16, 1945. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 6 claims. 
Assigned to the United States of America as represented by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 261. 

A container, preferably of double thickness fiberboard, is provided at or 
near its top and above its center of gravity, with a pair of wings secured by 
canvas, metal, or plastic hinges. Such a container can be dropped from air- 
planes without the use of parachutes. C.J.W. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—MULTIWALL BAGS 


BELcHER, DantEL. Method of closing bag tube ends. Canadian 
patent 451,776. Filed May 23, 1945. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 7 claims. 
Assigned to Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


The walls of the bag end are pressed into flatwise relation with the edge 
walls intucked between the side walls so that the flattened bag end is provided 
at each side edge with a pair of juxtaposed corners, and the whole is secured 
with a strip of adhesive tape. C.J.W 


HarTMAN, Cart H. Sealing of closures for gusseted paper 
bags. U. S. patent 2,451,165. Filed April 27, 1946, Issued Oct. 
12, 1948. 1 claim. Assigned to St. Regis Paper Company. 


In a multiwall gusseted paper bag which is closed by a longitudinally 
folded paper strip of U- shaped cross section, a coating of waxy material 
covers the strip and stitching. The reinforcing strip is perforated along its 
fold line at one or more points adjacent the gusset areas to permit the wax 
to contact and cover the end edges of the gusset areas and seal them. C.J.W. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Hinpatt, Atva L. Method of reconditioning battery plates. 
U. S. patent 2,451,087. Filed Dec. 1, 1944. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. 
5 claims. Assigned to General Motors Corporation. 
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A method of rejuvenating negative battery plates of worn-out storage 
batteries consists of washing the plates to remove acid, charging the plates 
in a 5-10% solution containing equal parts of alkali metal salts of sulfates 
and tartrates to convert the lead sulfate in the plates into spongy lead, 
replacing the exhausted expander material in the plates with new material 
by immersing the plates in a solution of the expander, and drying the plates. 
The expander material (cf. U. S. patent 2,436,299, B.I.P.C. 18: 490-1) 
contains sulfite waste liquor or other soluble lignin compound. C.J.W. 


TALL OIL 


Biiss, HarDING, and Sussky, WILLIAM C. Hydrogenation of 
tall oil. U. S. patent 2,451,377. Filed May 18, 1945. Issued Oct. 
12, 1948. 7 claims. Assigned to Dictaphone Corporation. 


A mixture of 450 grams of crude tall oil (iodine value of 258) and 450 
grams of 1,4-dioxane is hydrogenated in the presence of 11.2 grams of 
catalyst (a mixture of 24% finely divided nickel and 76% of fish oil) at a 
pressure of 1000 p.s.i. and a maximum temperature of 390° F. for 136 
minutes. The waxy solid phase of the hydrogenated product had an iodine 
value of 138, indicating 46.5% hydrogenation. The liquid phase was only 
11.6% hydrogenated. The use of dioxane as a solvent produces a sharp 
separation between the saturated fatty acids and the unsaturated fatty and 
resin acids and gives a relatively high yield of the desirable hard fatty 
product. If desired, the hydrogenation can be carried out in a plurality of 
steps to give higher yields of the fatty acids. C.J.W. 


RICHTER, RICHARD, and MIskEL, JOHN J. Rubberoid tall oil 
polymers and process for making the same. U. S. patent 2,451,173. 


Filed Dec. 24, 1943. Issued Oct. 12, 1948. Assigned to Nopco 
Chemical Company. 

Acetylated tall oils can be condensed under the influence of heat and in the 
presence of acidic esterification catalysts to yield polymeric products having 
semi-elastic yielding-and-recovering rubber-like properties. These condensa- 
tion products can be vulcanized to yield rubber substitutes; the products are 
also useful as plasticizers and extenders for natural and synthetic rubbers. 
The polymer can be prepared by adding 7.5 parts of aluminum chloride to 
a mixture of 150 parts crude tall oil (44% rosin), 150 parts acetic anhydride, 
and 35 parts 30% hydrogen peroxide and heating the mixture 7 hours at 
85° C.; vacuum distillation yields a clear, dark brown, heavy oil, apparently 
a hydroxylated acetylated tall oil product, since no resin separated on chilling. 
The use of 150 parts crude tall oil, 450 parts acetic anhydride, 105 parts 28% 
hydrogen peroxide, and 20 parts aluminum chloride gave, after heating 7 
hours at 80° C., a solid polymer with a considerable degree of elasticity and 
suitable as an adhesive. Examples are given of the use of this polymer with 
butadiene-styrene rubber, 15 parts of polymer and 100 parts of the synthetic 
rubber being employed. C.J.W. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Library of The Institute of Paper Chemistry is located in 
the Kimberly Memorial Building. Its purpose is to serve the stu- 
dents and the faculty of The Institute of Paper Chemistry and the 
chemists and technologists of the pulp and paper industry. 


To contributing members it gives the following service: 


A monthly bulletin is issued, listing all new books and periodi- 
cals added to the library and containing titles and abstracts of arti- 
cles published during the previous month in the field of pulp and 
paper chemistry. and technology. The annual index carries a list of 
periodicals currently received. 


Ata reasonable cost the librarian will furnish complete reference 
lists on chemical and technical problems for member mills, and 


will procure translations, photostats or abstracts of the articles 
listed. Upon request, member mills working on special problems 
will be kept in touch with new publications related to their work 


Reviews of new publications pertaining to the field of pulp and 
papermaking will be included from time to time. 


The library is open daily with the exception of Sundays from 
8 :00-5 :00 and from 7:30-9:30, Saturday it closes at 5:00 o’clock. 





